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WKLCOMING ; REMARKS ' 
J3riaiT Crittenden 



It 'is a ple&sure fot me to welcome* you to La Trobe 
University for this Conference on Bilingual Education. 
Marta Rado has kindly invited me to make some introductory 
romarks- I would liJ^e^ to. t"hank her for this opportunity 
and to ^congratulate her on organising tR^a. Conference. 

Although the tlien)e is not one on which I can* claim 

any expert knowledge, it does involve, or closely relates 

. > 
to, a number of ' issues w^Lth which I am more .familiar . I 

would like to* mention briefly three broad groups of such 
isi5ue£i . / . 

The first group includes philosophical questions in 
vh^ch the nature of lahgui^e is of central cqncern. For* 
example, what account do we give oi meaning? What 
relationship do we see between languag^e and the acquisition 

■ • \1 

and use of concepts? WJ^^re do we s^nd in relation to the 
contemporary version o'f the rationalist-empiricist debate 
between the Chomskyites and the Skinnerians? lliat the 
answer one gives to these questio>is does 'make a practical 
difference for thq. teaching of language, is conspicuously, 
cloar • in Bereiter and Engelmann's book. Teaching DisaQvantaged 
Children in the Pre-School , In their proposed language 
teaching program; the authors ref lecr^simplistic reference 



theory of meaning, subscribe to abstractionism as an ^ 
adequate account Of how/tx)ndepts' afe learned ^,^|;l^iJawU>pt ;^ 

• • ' ^ ^ r 

an Incremental' 3 tep-^Dy-step conditioning proc^ure. 

Another qi^estion belonging to this first group 
refers to the significance of language as a human activity. 
Is it merely an instrument for cotnmunication, and^in this 
function usefxil mainly for discursive* thought? Or does ' 
the use of language have a^feir more pervasive ^nd fundamental 
role? Without attempting to elaborate, I would suggest the 
following claims: (1) • Man is distinguished by the kind>pf 
language he possesses; " the symbolic context that ' 
distinguisjies all specifically hutnan behaviour would be 
imptf/ssible without a language through which present and 
particular experience can be related to What is remote and 
general or universal. (Jonath»i Bennett has argued that 

f 

the ability to employ language of this kind is precisely 
what rationality -consists in. (Bennett, 1964) It* is also in 
the use of such language that human ^eings can achieV:e w^iat 
we mean by 'understanding'.) (2) Rational thought an^ 
thus human language have an integral place/in the whole ' 
range of disMnctively human experiences. The dichotomy 
of the cognitive and the affective is a radically pernicious 
one.'^ (3) The learnii^ig of language cannot be detached from 
the context .of the humi^in prac'tises in which it function^, ' 



As Julivs Kovesi has.;jpolnted Out/, "language games^ are npt. 
word games; thoy a|re activities of which language is a . 
part." (Kovesi 1967, p. 42) ^ - - 

One consequence of thesjb points is that the learning 
of a language simply as. an instrument of formal education 
would seem to have serious shortcoiidngs^w 

The second giroup of background isdues relating -to the 
theme of this Conf^erence* concerns normative theory of eduoation 
^Like Various <?ther express ion| of the form 'such-and-such 
educat^ipn', I assume jbhat 'bilingual education' can be ^ 
interpreted in a number of ways. It might refer to certain 
areas of study within the general scheme of a curriculum, or 
to a distinct total form of e^iucation, or t^o the range«^of ^ 
cducAtional issues that airise in the case of those whos^ home 
language is not .the .l^guage of the school. But in these, 
and kny other^ possibilities , ,it is obvioios ihat some position 
must inevitably" be taken, either implicitly or^ explicitly v 
on the general nature of education. Assuming that we are 
tafll^ing about the practice of education that involves the 
institution of the school: should education be interpreted as 
predorain^tly a process of socialisation? Should the^ school ^ 
provide a systematic intro?auction to the main aspects of 
culture, understanding 'culture' more or less in the sense 
that Matthew Arnold used it, of should the school be pre- 
of;cupic<i with the values and practices o'f a Ibfitil cOnmunity? 



Is schooling to be valufed mainly for the increased social and 

economic opportunity it affords? : Should the school be seen 

' *■ ■ ' ' ■■ 

as having an important but limited, role in the total education 



of a human being or should it be a kind .of omnibus institution? 

* r 

How one . answers such questions as tfxese' will surely make a \, 
differe^?e to what one is prepared to say about bilingual • 
education. 

Finally, there are aspects of bilingual education that 
cannot be resolved without raising a ^^ge o.f questions in 
. moral and social philosophy. Pfobab^y the most significant 
issue here is the clash between cultuzJal pluralism and 
integration ds social ideals. The great influx of non--English 
spe£^king migrants to Australia in the past qualrter o'f a century 
has raised the 'question of cultureil pluralism here in a * 
fundamentally new way. • Apart from the special problem "of the 
relationship between the whites and the aboriginals, pluralism 
was associated befoire this time almost exclusively with 
religion. Certainly this is' true of education; and in this 
respect, the pr«vailin^ policy in Australia has been heavily 
on the side of integration. 
V A related controversy is that of centralised politiclil * ^ 

• O . ■ " ■ ■ ' . ■• ■ • 

control versus the relative autonomy of local communities. 

\. 

The general character of education in Australia^ both in its 

' W . — . 

organisation and theory, has of course been monolithic • * It 

is only very recently that we have begUn the interesting and 

.dangerous experjLm^l^t of making the political and economic 



control of education more centralisc^a^ in order* to promote 
diversity and. lofcal ^initiative. » . • ^ ' 

' / ' . . : 

During the past ^ew decades, bdth/cen^ali^m and ^ - 
. . • • / ^ . - . . • ■ • " -- - -- . 

integration have been ajttacked for their part in the 

dcyeiopment of wHat is derisively called 'mass culture'., 

•The, critics tend to be've^ selective in their examples of 

'mass culture', and oftei;i seem to assume ^;Kat diversity is ^ 

a good in itself. However, the point is that active " 

fostering of different cultural groups is d'efended'by apfJeal- 

inq to principles of personal and community freedom and "by 

arguing that the quality of culture io the who3?e society 

will benefit -fram the interaction of diverse cultvura:! 

traditions. In following these lines of argument, an - 

American writer recently corfclQded that 'child should be 

taught by educated adults of his own cultural backgifouhd ' 

and in-the language in which his sel# identification" has 

been made." (Itzkoff, 1969, p,.145 ) '^o;B',\^nder if^fhe 

arguments, at least when applied -in the Australian 

conditions, lead quite as far as 'this.' Even if the policy 

were adopted, I also wonder how effective it would be. in ' 

the Australian conditions^ in promoting the vitality of the 

migrants' cufturdl traditions. It» seems to me that thMe 

dopond not so much on formal schooling as on the pattern 

of life ifi the whole community - even to -the details of 

hpv> a city is designed. 



^ There ate also mole directly moral queBtions:* for r; 

• - \ ' ■ < ' / 

example, abbut relative tights of parents'- in determining 

the kind of education their children shpuld haVe^'' and about 

the rple bf those who .make cihd'implemenfi policies bn the' 

education of bilingual children. In relation to the lat^, 

there* i& a dif ficult path to be followed, between s.imply 

doing whatever the parents and members of the cultural group 

want, and manipulating them into dping what the expats 

believe they should want. * ' . , .> - 

; • _ ' ^ ^ 

r . The Various groups of questions which I have referred 
fp'^ - ^ , <• ■ ' * ' 

to are, of cours&,^controversiar. Assuming I am Correct • 

/ * ^ " , " - ■ - 

about their ^-relWance to the topic of bilingual education, we 

may expect to have some lively discujssion and to hear views 

that disturb our own assumptibijis. Even if the Conference 

were to^ do nothing more than this, it would stiPl be a 

worthwhile experience. - ' " 



' 8. 



%ftpnnetty tL> i ^^f:^!?5^^A.^y„ J^ndon ; Routiedge and K^qan..Paul, 1964', 

Kovesi) a.r Moiral Notions London ;Routl edge and* K^oan Paiil . 1967- /\ 
p.42. \ ^ ■ ■ . ' 

Jtzkoff, S.W.., Oilljur^' Pj^lr^ and American Education Scil-anton, 
I'onnsylvania: .Int(^a^&nal Tej^lbook Co., 1963, p. 145. 
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.q'HE 'lMf>LICATtONS OF BILINGUALISM . ' 

Marta Rado - ' • " ' . ' , " 

" " ■•■ • •. ' t . • 

•Introductp.onr ^ , , ">* 

- ■ -^"i *. 

, - • (1) . . . * 

It is idy conviction that migrant education is at 

• • ' " • - ^ • . . - ■ ■ . , . ■ . 
the crossroads in -Austraiia. Tlierd is a' growing awaSreness 

in Ith^ coramuhity. that the successful integration pf iinmigrant 

■ *■ .■> " - . '- 

•students into our school 'sygCeipa depends on a multiplicity of 

* ■ ■ ' .-. •' ■ ^ . . . " ' • '* ■ '■ * ' ■ 
factors. - These must uhderstogd befooce successful planning. 

caii go .foi^ard. The aim of this -Conference is to concentrate 

' *' - ■ ' ^ * ■ • * 

on 'one such factor, name.ly the bilingual states of immigrtot 

fetudents/ We wish to discuss the. fact that children witii 

' ^oijion-^English-speaking backgroimd have a mother tongue which 

; they could li^e in th^ learning process. Bilingual education 

takes this into account. 

{is form of education is not entirely new in Australia. 

It haslbeen adopted and is in the process of de'^elopment in 

the teaching of Aboriginal children. It could be argued that 

'this apptepach is equally applicab^^e to our migirant groups. 

I consider the composition of this Conference m^nbership as 

proof that there is wide^V^^ead interest at present in the 

bilingual, b^^ultural status' of irnmigrant students and some^ 

of its corollaries such as bilingual education. ^ . 



(1) " In Australia the. terms 'migrant'* and 'inpigrant' are used 
in ter changeaiJ ly^. 



4:3 



» • • • 

. The Conference membership is significant because : , " • 

it represents all^sections of- educational institutions, from 

early childhood educatidn to tertiary education.' All branches 

_ ■ ; ■ . ^ ^^'-^ ^. -\ ^ ' ■ ., 

of thfe Education Department of Victoria are represented/ ,as " 

, . ' • *• 

well as other educational and welfare organisations in ViotQjp.a 
.liow South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory, 
including delegates from the Australian Education and 

Immigration Departments,. -'^ . - ^ 

' ♦ - ft • » 

. ■ •■ ■ . . ■ ^ ■ ' . • 

Who is' a bilingual? A 

■ v, \' ■■ - '■• v: ' - 

Be f pre- the educational implications} of bili>h^iialism can 
be seriously ^dispussed, we need to define what we mekn by 
this t^rm. In bl;>e popular view, a bilingual ia -a^^fson^ 
, who commands two or morq languages equally well. -'Linguists 
refer to this as balanced bilingualism/ It" is an ideal state 
and therefore rare. Linguists, particularly sociol^gulsts, 
have attempted to broaden t:he concept to include all possiTole 
types of^bilinguals. The definition of this broader concept 
of bilingualism has proved difficult. For th^ purposes fc^f 
this Conference I propose that we consider a bilingual 1 ' 
an- individual who can ifunctio^ in two language environments. 

Sucji a definition includes people who can interact 
aiipropriately with interlocbtors in more than one language, 
G.cj. Children of immigrants who are addr^essed in the' parents " ^ V , 
language ana answer in English. Accordingly, most first 



generation children of iininigrants , whether born ^ 
Australia or abroad can be classified as bilinguais, 
irr^^sp^ctive of .their active command of their peirentts" x 
lan^age or their competence in English. It also inpludes 
many second generation immigrants in vrfiose extended family 
the lamguage of the ethnic group has be;en maintained, so 
£hat th^y cire fairly ragularly exposed to it. It dodis not. 
include the learner of a foreign language as a school subject 
such ais French, German or Indonesian,, ag the use of tjhese 
langu(ig0s' is restricted to artificially created classroom 



situations and Qoes .nit enter the individual's daily life. V 
Clearly, my definition identifies individu^Ja in a way 
that^is congruent with our intuitive judgement as'ito 
who is a bilingual and who is not. ■ • ^■ 

Compared with thg monolingual who can only function 
in one langua<re environment, the bilingual is 'more skilled. 
He- can function in two. Yet, . this ^additional knowledge does . . 

"V ■ • * - ' ' 

not help him in our schools. On the contrary, it is branded 
as a disadvantage, I would maintain that this 'disadvantage' 
is due to the fact that the school'does not use the whole of * 
the immigrant student's linguistic repertgire. His competence 
in the mother tongue is ignored. Such competence is considered 
a private majiter. It is assumed that the' immigrant child can 
maintain the mother tongue simply by using it in the home. 



At best, mother tongue mc^lntendnce is tolerated ' 
rather than &ncourctgqd, a^ many teachers believe that it' 

impedes progress in ^nglish. On the basis of this ill-j » 

\ :■ '"^ '." ' . - < 

founded belief, migx/cuit parents and children are advised to 
forget the yother t^gue, to discard a lauiguage skill 
intimately bound up| wijbh all c^spects of their persona^ 
development, ^hbc^ls that adopt this kind of policy of 

language repression breach their commitment to cater for 

'■ ' • »* • 

the child according to his knC^id^Qdge; to take him from . 

where he stan<3s anjd give h^n||^.the opportunity to develop * , 

his talents in a w-ay congruent with his skxlls. If teaching 

metkods are to take the students knowledge emd inclination 

intd account, then bilinguals must be given the option- to 

learn bilingually. 

The nature pf bilingualism 

a) Advantage ' . 

On the basis of contemporary linguistic research it 

can be argued that a ^i lingual *s language si^lls are not 

radically different from those of a monolingual. 

There is some evidence that bilingualism' is a particular kind 

of language expahsion. According to a recent research report 



from Canada (M^feld, 1973> p. 35) "the bilingual possesses 
two but- one basic 'internal dictionary where yirords in bot^ 
Languages are pooled". I would go further and sugg 



• ' 13. 



bilinguals possess a Mrffmton pool of language, because 

. ^ X ^ - 

vocabulary and graponar are .not independent components of 
language . 

Yety^laims such* as thaL made }>y Cumntins (1973 p. 5) , ? 
that^^rere are "observed differences in the^ognitive , 
fmaffctioning of bilinguals and unilinguals" mxjfet .be taken i 
seriously. Ciuranins 'refutes Macnamara's argiament that * 
bilingpalism does riot significantly Effect intelligence or 
creativity. He maintains that there are^o general ways in . 
which bilingualism might influence- cognitive^growth -r the* • 
specifically linguistic anti the non-linguistic,, 

Cummins quotes such as Leopold,, Peal, .Lambert and 
Tucker who give linguistic explanations for thp "superiority 
of bilinguals on te^ts of general reasoning and verbal 
intelligence. V (p, 6) "the bilinguals higher^level of 
concept formation is explained auB a (Jireqt result of the 
fact'^that he has two words for the same referent." (p.?) 
"This may force the bilingual to conceptualize things and 
events in terms of general properties rather than relyinefon 
their linguistic symbols"\ (p. 6) The non- linguistic 
explanations favouring bilinguals are based on the social* use 
of language. 

Language use entails choice for monolinguals as. well as 
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. bilinguals. Kvery t4Jne a speaker expresses his intention ir 

' ^ ■ - / / 

linguistic formvjie has several options. The following exaipfple^s 
could serve to illustrate some of these options or language 
styles. . „ 

One could ask for the completion of a task by sa^ 
1. If you don't hand in your assignment by the se 

^ ' / [ / 

will not he marked and you ,will not be creditjed for this 

tenft's work. (Teacher to student) 
, 2. Dar}.ing, you know my boss does not like latecomers , 

please be ready'* on time tohigh^* (One spouse ta another) 
3. Do it and keep G[uiet! (Parent to child,, peer €o peer, etc.) 
^4. When could you come 'and check my washing machine? I 

f j^d it difficult to do without it. (Customer to tradesman}* 

The princjLples governing , the choice of styles are 
fairly obviou§. According to Fishman(1972) , the l2mguage 
variety chosen depends oiji^who speaks to whom^N^hen 2uid wh^re. 
The exx^ression "language variety" is a useful one becau^de it 
covers both style switching within a language and switching 



ce 



^^rom one language to another. Fishman's statement is 
|Bi<jnif leant because it implies that style" or language choi 
is .not ^random but follows socially detenqined rules. 
Our intuitive 'knowledge of sociolinguistic rules can be 
compared to our knowledge of grammatical zrules* The 



acquiS'ition and application of both is ba$ed on unconscious 
processes. They can ftlso be compared from the polht\oJP view 
of complexity* The possible combination 6£ speakers \ ;. 
listeners, modes o^ cqmmiinication. (speech, .Vgtriting) iatngvjfige 
varieties, topics and situations (l|ymes 1970) would be / 
difficult to enumerate. In order to.. deal with thii^ problem 
lingui8,ts have developed the concept ^if domairi^i 
Greenfield- (1972) has identified and, tested fiVQ* domains/ in*" 
the language use ,of bilingual^, i.e. family, friendship, . 
religiop^ education and employment. Ther;e is now a fa£^^ cqnseft^us' ; 

■of opinion among sociolinguists tldiat a' speaker's la^nguage use. 

/ , ^ \ . > 

is doma;Ln specific, so thdt bilinguals switch languages the way- ^ 

monblinguals switch styles. From 'the sociolingui^ic^ ^int- / 

of view iitdiv^duals do vary only according^ to.vocabulaify 

size and grammatical sophistication, but also a&cord'ing ' to 

their range of styles including distinct IcUigua^es a:nd their 

expertise in employing these. Cleaifly, this expertise is 

based on a person's experiences. It okn be assumed that a wide 

r- 

range of contacts would l^ad to 'a richei?'^ repertoire, and a greatW 
command of styles. According to the res^rche'rs (Liedke knd 
Nelson, Peal and Lambert) quoted by Cummins (1973, pp. 5£i6) 
the Mgher lea/el of concept formation attributed to bilinguals 
Stems from a greater amount and ;a wider range of social interactioiayg , 
due to participation in two cultures. ' '^'^ 



tongue 



^!»^idently, 'some lingul^sts consider bilingualism , 

*t , * 

as d, }.iVei^ation from the constraints imposed by a . ^ ^ 

parti(4u^.€u: langSlige, As each .language structures reality somewhat 
dif fei^eJitly, knowledge of more than one language helps the 
bilingual to develop .a wider per^jpective and enables ^ 
hiin^q Urascend the arbitrary limitations Of his motJifer 



O .lingu^ls themsedves ^Iso Value* their additional ^ 



'langwage skills. In support of this statement^ can sumijj^ize^ 
my own rese&rch findings based on interviews witt^ a group of 
15 to. Js ydar old bilingual adolescents in VictoriW secondary 



schools'^ ferom a number of immigrant students who 



completed* 



a^qucsti<^nnai^'re, some wer6 selected for these . in tervi<^ws "bec.ause 
they spontarieouely answered the questions bi lingual ly. \ I was 
under the /mpression that by so doi^g they wished to draw 
ati^ntion / to the fact that they had an- adecjuate mastery of 
bothVhe^r mother tongue and English. They reported that they 
used the mother ti(ngue at home, with relatives, family and ^ 
friend^s, occasionally in shops and in the street. They used 
lingli^jh at school , .with peers and generally outsider the home,^ 
Th^ nature of theit ^ocial contacts required at least an oral 
commie tence in two languages. This competence in turn gave them 
a Hohse of security because it helped them to express themselves. 
If a word or phrase was not available in one language they could 
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always use the ather. • Moreover, they^egai?ded Australia 
us a multilingual V^d multi-cultural society where bilitiguals 
had better. job opportunities. So faf as their self-concep€ 
was ci\)ncerned, the mother tongue was patt of -their identity 



and played a roLe in 'their loyalty to feunily and oountr^^ of 

origin;, to which they wished to return as visitors, but not 

as settlers.. They were n6w used to Australia,, likecP^it, and 

• • • • 

'wantQd'to live here permanently; Their reading habits also 

showed that they made an effort to remain literate in their ^ 

mother tongue. Although' man^y of them spoke a regional dialpct 

at home, they respected, the standeird language (in their worde ^ 

the' 'pure' language) which they considered more useft^l as it . 

made communications with spqakqrs of o'ther dialects possible. 

They hoped theijr children would learn their mother tongue 

;jthcreby ensuring tibe cultuiral continuity of their group. 

They saw multilingualism as a force leading to greater 

understanding among members of the Australian society. 

Therefore they advocated language maintenance for immigrants 

and foreign language learning for all Australians. The 

languages they mentioned for inclusion in the curriculum 

included the^raditionally taught French, and German, as well 

as the main immigrant languages. What do* these subjective 

views tell us about adolescents in Australia who consider 



^ thomsclyes pompetent bilinguals? How could theiir opinions ^ 
help us in 'planning migrant education? Why are their views 

•• ' ' ' . ■ 

and those of linguists COAtradicted by the practical 
si}:uation in schools? What is the explanation for this 
apparent cpntradictj/on between theory and practice? ' 
b) Disadvantage 

^ • V. ^ . . 

. ' * • c 

Bilingualism^ is a disadvantage .in oup schools because it is 

af best ignored, at worst suppressed, dur school system has been 

dcVcippcd for a monolingual popyKaupion , but all students irrespective 

of their language background^ are expected to fit into it. • • » 

Generally chil4ren who do not fit easily into our educational 

system are labelled problem children. ^ 

\ \ • -■ - ■ • 

So now we havt \the problem of migrant cl\ildren. I would 

0 ' ■ 

' argue that the problem is^created by the schools not the children. 

'^"^ ' ' 
The majority would not be problem children if their parents 

had not migrated. I am not imiplying that the parents are to 

tic blamed for tW problem and should have stayed in the coi^ntr^ 

of their origin. They^ came here with our approval'', often bvif 

encouragement and help, cuid Australia has sutPtantially prof ited. 

' by its^ iimnigration policy. This policy * imposes certain obligations 

\^on us vis-a-vis the migrants. One of these is the obligation to 

' educate- their children appropriately, taking their status as 

<^^biiinguais into accoUnt. We must fit the school to>the child and 

• , : , ■ / 

,. . '^ 
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not the child to the school as has been • our p^ractice in the ^ 

past. .Fitting the child to the School has takea the .form of 

■ • * . '■ * \ • ' ^ " • . . 

"special courses in, Engli^ji, ^ so that the child ."^hovrld be able 

• • . . V ^ ■ . ^ \. ^ 

tp participate in normal clasis instruction as spon as ^possible, \ 
prcforably within a few months. But otlj^erwise there are few ^ . 
adjustmeiits in/ schcJbl cJrocedurep^to accompiodat^ th4^ slower' 

P the imm 



scholastfic progress of the immigrant stu^^ent/ although teachers 



i ani 



,1 



are worried and baffled -by it. " " - . 

> . ^ • » . . % • 

On the oh^ ''hand most immigrant children achieve 
\ \ • " . ■ • . 

a level of English that far exceeds the achievement, in . - 

/foreign language "study of our successful High School Certificate 
candidates.' They outclass the 'foreign language learner in 
a rclativelM short time, often within a year. On the other 
han^ th!fc^ seemingly :^luent spe^er is still* underachieving ^ 
throughout the rest of his schooling compared with his 
Australian peers. • 

The immigrant child's scholastix? predicaihentr- raises 

^two questions. ^* ♦ 



r. Why is it difficu],t to learn in "a weaker language? 
2^ Why is language development, beyond a certain level of 
profi^ciericy , so slow? 
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Learning in a weaker language ' ^ 
* It may well be that the difficulties encountered in 

le 



J 



^rnlng In a weaker language ip dtie^^to An overloading of / ' 
. • the student '.s vlanguage processihg m^bdhanism. This could be ' " 

^th^ case even when the student appears .to be' fluent in the . * ' 

. ' - ♦ • \ * . . • ' * K-.^ 

• oral language when topic,, lexicpn and* syntax are- of his ' " 

^dwn choosing. But as ^ non-^native listener euid reader in specific 
, ^ • * . . ■ . • ,^ " ' • 1^ ^ . 

subject matter areas, he- may not be^ abl^ to exploit the ^ ^ 

■ " • - ^ ■ ' ^ 

i , ' redundancies of ^formai standard English. Children of a-^lower . 

socio-?ecor(omic class also encounter difficulties with ikhe- » 
school language on the basis ^of reduced predictability 

(Bernstein, 1970) ' ' 

Iff for whatever reaJSJon, the^ listener or r'eader is n^, 
^ stiff iciently ;^in the know" he cannot predict or Intelligently 

guess while processing language. This is undoubtedly a serious 
handicap. In liste^ning and reading, (in auditory ^d visual / ' ' 
IKirception) we are st:^ictly limited by time 1 In both / . \^ ^ 

activities speed ;|Lsvat ai premium, "ihe more we know about a * 

/ language ancJi'the sitibject mattei; in question, the better* we 

i.- - * ' " ■ . / ■ 

^ can select the relevant points, the less attention we need to^. 

pay to det^ail, th^ more -we can take for» granted and the • 

' <^^af?ior it is to prqcoss lariguago within the time limits available 

to us. . / 

if' we are not ovorbufde'ned by having -to attend to too 
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many cues we can pay grec^fc&a^attention \o 'meaning 
So the more know^the more efficient become. 
Sinee pergeprtion involves unconscious j^ocesses of the * centi?J_«r 
nervoufi system the problesi conncti^ sc^^vg;^ directly. ,^ In ^' 
other words we cannot tell the leamerTiow jto perceive,, - . / 
,that/:^'s, which .cue^ to attend to. 

But we can give him the ' opportunity to use all he ^nows - ^n 
the case of the bilingual^ his two latnguages. This impl^ies 
presentation of learning materials in both lariguages. ' * 

Bilingualism and language development V * 

Why is a significant proportion of immigrant children 

seemingly incap2d>le of closing the gap between their 

) > ■ 

proficiency in English and thit of th^ir native English 

/ 

speaking peers? This is a complex. quesCion that, I cannot 
•fully answer. I v/ill simply draw your attention to one 
Aspect of it, i.e. the discontinuity between home and school 
language. I believe that this £s an area that could shed some 
light on the iminigr^int students' predicament. , ' 

, Because of this presently existing"Utpcontinuity , 
the school cannot fulfill its accepted function of developing 
t^he child^s existing l^guage. Eltvin-Tripp's (l^^GG, p. 88) 
comparison of the home and school lart^uage froiji the linguistic 
point of view is a useful one here. 
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"Speech with famir^ and friends is likely, to be ^ 

• , . I ^ - '''4 

repetiti<re, descriptive', predicative and to involve - 

brie£, situationaliy embedded utterancjesl In sdhopl/ ? 

• • - ' • • ' • ' \ 

'there is emphasis on inf ormatibn ; enrichment of ^ 
vocabulary* to^ describe and explain absent bbj6cts,:» 
and differentiatioii of gxammaticai structured for logical 
distinctions". * « 

In the case of the bilingual the school has to . , 
eptablfsh the basic linguistic foundations in English as well 
aa build the superstructure, Instieac^ offing the child's 
existing language which is well establ4.she<f. through repetition 
^description, and sjLtuationally embedded* Vema^|p # it has to 
provide such basic langxfa^e activities ad^^ w^ll.as establish 
the necessary language sophistication for subject matter 
learning. 

In such a situation the^p^bjary school child is often 
faced with the difficult task of having td acquire /literacy 
skills in an unfam^^r l^rifejuagp. - The qSff^r student meets^ 
complex j^ingulstic'^^l^^ls before he Ijas properly mastered the 
more general rule^ if Bhglish * grammar . As the bilingual 's 

• ^ ■ 2 ■ '• 

lan^age use tendsxo.be dfatrtai^n specific, his ranges of 

■ . ' ' .■ ■/ - , ■ 

vocabulary relating^ to , home' activies and to school subjects 
may develop unevenly. As the individual niatures, he does 
not only ' expand his vocabulary May acquiring\ew wotds for new 



Moreover r the, language of bilingual coinmunities tends ' 
to show thd effects of language contact by lexical aind ^syntactic 

V - / ' , • _ ^ . 

borrowing* ' The mechanism of such tranference has' been well 
documented by Haugen (1956), Weinreich, (1974) , Glyne (1967, 1972) 
and others, and ,1 Will not elaborate on it here* * The point^/^^I 
-wish to mak^ is less well documented but highly pertinent from 
the point of view of the school Ictngtiage, i.e. the fact that 
a side effect of borrowing might be the weakening of norms. 
Inconsistent Icinguage models, encountered in situations oiitsid^/^^*^ 
the ^chocxir may make the bilingual 's task of acqu4jcing the 
school language, wh'ich demands the strict observance of norms, 
more difficult. At present -the school exerts pressure to conform^ 
tO' norms in English cMily. This is an of f ical, not. a" social , 
pressure. I would argue that norms must be seen to operate . 
in both languagesUf they are to be accepted as a necessciry ^ 
corollary to Icin^age^ If learning materials were made available 
bilingually, thqy woulds^ demonstrate how a particular idea 
is expressed in the stcindard forms ,^ and thereby provide the 
learner with the. ?ort of models he needs for observation. 
After all, dn^e of the crucial factors in language develc^pment • . 
is the opportunity to observe language in_4ction. 
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Bilingual Education in thfe Australian context . 

In my view; bilingual ed^iBation implies the use. of ' * 

twp languages as the mediums of instruction. If the 
bilingual is given access to learning materials in both his 
languages, he can use his total linguistic knowlerdge to process 
^ these materials. 

Such an Approach would profit the student whose"~&^lish 
is too weak to follow , normal lessons. Bilingual learning materials 
would ensure that he can continue to^ expand, his knowlfidge in 
subject matter arcias. This would do away with the painful 
waiting period adolescents have to suffer ;in Our schools, fully 
aware that they CcUinot afford missing out on subject matter 
learning, yet not able' to participate because they ^are beginners, 
in English. . 

It would help the bilingual whose two languages have 
developed in a domain specific way. One can predict, on 
the basis of this theor:y, with some measure of certainty, that 
bilinguals' in a multilingual setting will use the mother tongue 
in domains such as family emd friendship, .and English in 
those of education and ^mploymenty (Fishmanr '1972) Although 
the^de/main theory has an overall vgsxplanatory value, it cannot 
provide the teacher vith a list Of topics and vocabulary items 



used by i)ilingual families in their daily conversations. 
The value of the domain theory lies in drawing our attention 
to the fa\3t that a bilingual 's two languages rarely develop 
-In a parallel fashion. This imbalance, varies front individual 
to individual, so that the provision of bilingual texts is 
essential. In order'to learn efficiently, the bilingual 
whose home language is not English, needs both his languages. 
In brief, the two language versions would support him in 
learning and could also serve in the revision of .the subject 
matter involved^ , 

, Bilingual education would also give those who. wish to 
maintain or develop their bilingualism'at a literacy level 
the opportunity to-do so. Bilingual education seen this way 
aims at duplicating rather than replaci^g one language by 
another. In other words, for most first generation bilinguals 
language "maintenance seems preferable to language shift. One 
can further argue in favour of^lajiguage maintenance on the 
grounds that one must not weaken language in which concepts 
have been learnt and are easily available; and that Icihguage 
maihtenance is desirable from the point qf. view of family 
j relations if the'%arents use the mother tongue in the home. 
I would a^sp add that a full commafid of the family language 
enhances the adolescent's self concept. If the adolescent 
i^ illiterate' in the family language or only knows the 
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dialect variety, he is usually apologetic about it/ 
Foreign Icinguage skilte^ave a traditicwial place in 

education. It is somewhat arbitreiry to i^e the value of 

1^ ■ ^ ' « 
foreign language learning to French and German dnd now- 

to some Asicin Icinguages. 

Surely other migrahfc^languages hav« an equal right to be considered 

as a legitimate^^d valuable study, > ^ 

Lfiuiguage study, together with the opportunity to study in 

the language, will help mig2:ant children to achieve 

the sort of balanced bilingualism tha€^is so rarely attained. 

Consequently, with th$ .help of bilingual education, we would 

have young bilingual adults in our community capable of 

acting as. go-betweens, so that we could be better advised 

how to plcui our future migrant education policies. 

These yqung bilingual Australians would be well equipped to tell 

us what sort of education young migrants value, by virtue 

of their identification with Australia and their knowledge of 

their local con^unity. 

Thei Multilingual Project; bilingual education in action 

The Multilingual Project is a form of bilingual education 
specially* developed for conditions in Australia. ^ . 

It provides learning materials in English and native IcingUciges e.g. 
Arabic, Croat 1:^, Italian, Greek, Serbicin, Turkish. 
The^ materials consist of study uni€s suitable for independent 



or small group work. «. 
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^ The units developed to date cover a number of social^^.ence ^ ^ 
topics that could 'be particularly relevant to migrant adolescents 
irl assisting them in their concept (development. I^arcj ^as been 
jtaken to include inf prmatipn about various aspects of everyday 
life in Australia, e.g. while learnirig about copnnunications ^ 

w 

in general they are introduced to road signs used in Australia. ' 
Animals specific to Australia illustrate the unit "Snimal 
i|pFamilies" which iiitroduces students to the basic functions of 
the family. Another unit introduces students to library 
services this should help them to work ihdre effectively in 
an independent or small group study situation. The units 
include exercises, correction guides and various typj^^ of 
illufetrjative materials in the form of photographs, slides, 
tapes, games etc. These provide a necessary changts from 

purely paper/pencil type activities. 

. It is (assumed that the supervising teacher will not 
be familiar with .the students' mother tongue. The dispersion 
of our 'migrant students in our schools is such ^that/ the 
provision of ethnia teachers for bilingual edudfcition^will 
have to remain the exception rather than the rule> p£0:1blcmiarly 

case of the smaller groups* . Yet teacher involvement 
in the scheme /is imperative. The bilingual -te^ts faq^litate 
• Ooi&nunication between teacher and student, so that with the 
help of the objective type exi^rciees and correction guides 
the teacher can follow thfe students progress. The teacher 



■ «w ■ / — ' ' ' ^ • ' * ^ 

/ "Say ■• 

^Iso has a vital role to play in organising classroom 
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activities and exursions, suggested by the unis^ aind 

in providing further activites. amd reading materials. ^ ' ) 

The -lattfer entails the buil^ng up of the school * s libri^]^ v 

collection with suitable English and foreign language bopjcs* / 

Furthermore, the teacher can alsa encourage student interaction 

and peer^ teaching in the form of explanation / discussion, . . 

reading aloud, miming etc. Oldfeir bilingual 'students 

■% 

■ .« • ■ / 

and/or adults of the ethnic groups could also ber brought in 

to assist. The Multilingual Project ij a novel form of bilingual/ 

■ < 

education. (Rado, W73, 1974) It provides bilingual education/ 
for one or two periods during JJie school day andj therefore 
is d viable proposition. It does hot kim at a total bilingual ' 
program, which' ^would be enormously ♦time consuming and costly 
as it implies a great deal of text duplication and re-teaching. 
*The Multilingual Project is already operative in some schools 
involving approximately ,600 students who are speakers of six 
* different languages. ' It will be possible to providd these 
students with learning materials fbr a whole School y^ar. ^ 
Ho\y^was this achieved? ^ 

It gives me great pleasure to publicly acknowledge the 
support -I have 'received, and continue to receive from the 
Education Department of Victoria* My particular thanks go to 
the recently retired Director of Secondary Education and to 



the present Directbr, for their interest in the welfare 



of migrant ^^ildren, slnd their appreciation of the theoreti<ial V 

'and' practical , implications of this scheme. The project 

'■■ ' • • ^ / 

materials l;iave been, developed by teachers seconded by th^- * ^ 

Education Department. T am particularly, grateful to them 

for theijf dedication to the Projeict, and they have shovm considerable 

skill in 'shaping ilikterials sfiitable for this type pf learning. 

The Education Department also m^6ts the cost of translating. 

Translators, too# have been singularly conscientious in C y 

preparing acciira^;e mother tongue versions which have been 

produced i,n such >a way that. they match with the English version 

p^ge by page.- The Centre for the Study of Teaching and Human ^ 

InteraQtion and the Myer Foundation/ hav^helped - to meet the 

cost of the actual reproduction of study uniSs^'^d secretarial 

services. 

The Multilingual' Project is a development and research * 
project which should yield useful information on migrarlt education 

in general and bilingual education in particular. Clearly, 

/ 

the dissemination of information gained in the use of the » 
Multilingual Projecit materials is one of my tasks. 

I would like to mention one further point, Michael CTyne . 
drew my attention to a discriminating clause in the Victorian 
Education Act* (1958) which still prohibits the use of languages 
other than English as a medium of instruction in registered ^ ^ 
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schools* The original version of this Act was intended as 

■' ,^ . ' 

a patriotic gesture durin^/CBe first World War, which 

had the effect of closing the bilingual Ger^nan schools that v 

existed at the tiirte) cSifer States eith'fer did not have , 

such, Acta /or h^ve repealed thfem since, ThusV contrary to 

a Widespread belief, the introduction of bilitigual education 

' • . - .** 

is within the law. . . v ' 

The present policies, at Federcil and State levels, 

* . ♦ 

favoring integration rather than assimilation, have created 
a climate that -is mor^ sympathetic towards mother tongue 
maintenance. In addition, the growing concern among educators 
for the welfare of thQ immigrant child q|id the absence of restrictive 
legislation in other States^ makes it unj.ikely that the private 
sector would' be prevented from following the lead of government 
schools in experimenting with bilingual education in Victoria. 
Conclusion 

I hope to contribute to migrant* education in such a way 
that, in future, the immigrant child will feel that his parents* 
lai>guage is ain asj^t of which the school approves. Moreover, 
that his knowledge-lcah be exploited to his advsiht^ge, and 
that of the community, by enriching Australia's language 
resources and cultural heritage. My aim is to help the 
descendents of immigrants /£o feel at ease with their dual 
background, to attain the sort of balance 18 year old 
Mario Domenico has achieved: 



••I was born in Austxalia. I don't 

mind being callect Australian r I ^ not ^ 

ashamed being Italian. I'm proud of » 

my heritaae r-^You could say I have two - an Austxralian 

one and an Italicux one." f \ 



f ' 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONSEQUENCES OF LINGUISTIC DEPRIVATION i . * 

Be^ Towrisend 

I am not going to talk about bilingualism at all , ^ . * -^M- 

because I have no experience of It ^whatsoever* It is 

a concept which simply has not been tried, has not . ' ^ 

caught fire at all in ^he U.K. In the cpurse of some • ' ^ ■ 

• research whigh I carried out in them.K, in 1971-72, 
out of a hundred iiighly multi-racial secondairy schools 
^ which I was examining, only four taught languages of the * * * 
immigrant's country of origin and i*t won't surprise you 
to know that three of these were Greek, Italian and French. 
^ Only one was teaching Urdu. Perhaps the reas<Sfi for 

that might be explained partly by the" comment of the headmistress 
of the primary sclj^ool in the north of England^ whose schc^lf 
although* it was, a Churqh of Englanfl school, was 60% Gujarati - 
speaking. I said to her, "Have yo^ thought of doing anything 
/ at all about this - teaching. Gujarati for ip^tamce?" S^ijg^ 
said, "Oh no, I've no time for that caper; ^d anyway next"* 
term I'm starting teaching them French." Sp it is just as ^ 
well that my topic is not "Brlingual Education".. ^9 I 
have now confessed my total ignorance, but I can discuss 
y . quite happily the "educational implications of language deprivation 

■ ■ ■ A 

► * 
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and, if subsequent speakers^ dan point out that the 
answer t« soiile of the questions I raise is bilinguali§ld 
then I should be quite happy for them to do so. ' I^am also 
equally certain that the answer to some .of the questions I 
shall raise is not bilingualism. But Marta Rado would never 
suggest, I think, for one minute l^at it ^as the total panacea. 

Let us tSke jjhe case of the child who comes into thi^ 
country - I am sorry - let me take tHe case of the child wha 
comes into the U.K. as a non-English speaker and goes along 
^o join the school system. In the U.K. one of four things 
could happen to him. He could ^o to a full-tin^ language 
s'chool, or he couldTgo to a part-time langusfge school. Alternatively 
he could go to a full-time clasb in a nonnal school or a 
part -time withdrawal class, .(very similar to the Victorian 
pattern) again in a normal school/ I am never quite clear 
why the idea of the full-time language scfiool'ever took root 
^because the one th^g that it certainly, ensures is bilinguaiism. 
Knrol two* hundred Urdii- speaking. Pakistanis in one school r ^ ^ 
for anything from three to six terms -'' and tha one thing yoy 
ensure is the continuation of Urdu. English becomes the 

language only of the classroom and outside the pupils revert 

. - ' • ^ ' [ \ 

to their mother tongue.. But more important than this, I thi^k, 

in relation to the whole of this topic, one ^as to consider what |» ! ; 



tbe jpurposes of education are. It might appear later 
on ij^^^^^p^xt half hour that I see the main purpose of.^ 
education j^s passing examination^.' Not so, but it is highly 
relevant to tl#^ consideration. An important consideration.* 

is surely social communication, and if one separates all the ^* \ 

\ ' ' ' ' - ^ 

Urdu-speaking Pakistanis of em area into oile school, one effectively 

makes certain that\there is no cbmmunication between the two 

cultures. Thp half-V"-me language school, I think, offers 

a better solution to tiiis problem where children spend half 

^Lhe time at leaat in contact with the* indigenous population. 

But what happens at tlie enx3\®^^ this time in the full-time 

or part-time language schooi^|o;i: in the ful^time language class? 

When does the child mpve out normf^l schooling? I cim 

- :V/. ^ ^ " 

Iiappy to see so many people fr6m''the Australian Council 
for liducatiorial Research here becaWe I know that they areAf 
working on this proiDlem of deciUlngv when In fact a child has 
reached that level of linguistic competence in English d:o 
j^c able to take a full part in the normal activities o£ an 
Australian school. What has hdppenecl in the past in the U.K. 
is that the child -hag -been moved on at some mythical point 
which Is defined by tecichers as 'when he can hold his own\. 
1. liave known the situation in Englfmd where the selection of 



childr'enl^hQ wei^t to the special language centre was 
determined entirely by the head teachers of the schools. 
The heads of language*' centres said to me ''What can you 
do about this - we're sending children ont to this man's 
school as ready for normal schooling at a lower standard 
than those he is sending to us as being in need of special 
English "/ And there is no way - no effective way - at the 
present time of assessing a standard - a level of English 
competence - such that^o/ can s^y, t^his child can take a 
normal part in the everv?? day school. This iiw difficult,' 

very difficult indeed, for the child* who has learnt 

. . ' \ ' ' " * 

English to a l^vel of social competence, and social ^ 

competence only in the special style of language between 

children and the teacher of English. . 

I am reminded of the headmistress of the school with a 

lot of Indian children in it - an infant school — who sai^ to 

me one day that sh^ had had a most interesting experience. 

The school was in Leicester which has a distinct accent 

throughout its schools.' A five-year-old Indian child said to 

the Headmistress in the momingv> "Please, Miss^ I have changed 

my best friend*'; and those of you who work in the infant field 

of education will know how important this*is. So the Headmistress ^ 

stopped and said, "Have you Inder, why i^ that?" "Please Miss, 

r ■ ' • ■ 

she doesn't speak Engli^'; wh£c^ surprised the Headmistress a 



little bit, because Inder's friend was English, So she said, 

"Cannot you understand her, Inder?" "Oh yes. Miss, I 

understand heiso^^y well in the classrocMiii, but outsid^ school 
r 

she speaks a different language." She did - she spoke 
"Leicester". Now one of the problems here is. that w& send*' 
children out from initial Icinguage teaching into the normal 
school in command of a rather specialized style of language - 
that appropriate to the teacher/pupil relationship, which 
very*of,ten is akin to the essay on 'Bon-Pire Night', or 
•How I Spent My Holidays .because we have to find them something 
to t^k eibout, or to write about, or whatever,^ (Perhaps r 

if you have, seen some of the childrerfs newsbooks as have 

■ ■ * ■ ■ \' J 

and haye seen what they do tell you about their )iome circumstsmces- 
perhaps Bon-Fire Nighi^is much safer) But when they start work 
on the language as a subjiect, they are lost.. The child who 
comes .out of the normal language class with the accent on 
Knglish and moves into the science laboratory and is faced 
with test tube, burette, titration, sodium chloride, etc. 
may we-11 think he is operating once again in a foreign language. 
The geography room - and here he feels he ought to know 
a little Bit about it - after all he has lived in two separate 
parts of. the wotld - has to do with anticlines, synclines, 
isotherms or medial moraines, and all these various terms - 
again, we have yet another foreign language. 



One of the major criticisms I have about the 

. ' . • ■ •■ " ■ \ ; ^ ^ ■ 

educational implications of language deprivation is that 

r ■ ■ 
it would appear that the very people - and I hasten to say 

* 

in the U,K, - responsible for the English training of 

migrants do not realize the &ize of the job that ^ they are 

,tackling and they stop too sogn! '1 can also say having - 

read some o^ the Australian literature, that there ^are many 

in Australia who would apply the same criticism here. Ij: 

is not a job which can stop in the language centre or the 

language school. It is a job which must continue certainly ^hrough 

primary and into secondary education. For the late-coming ^ 

migrant it is highly important indeed for the teacher of ^ ' 

'/ , ■ ■ " ... 

physics, chemistry, geography and history to be^ also 

* ^ 

teachei of English or the child would be far better operating 
iiVhis native tongue. 

Let us take the other process which happens to migrants and 
to everybody also going into our schools. They are assessed- 
We have, no processes of assessment at all which are capable 
of assessing equally effectively a migrsm't and a member of 
th^ indicfenous population in any language whatsoever; but 
WG still keip using the existing tests and we still keep 
making our mistakes. It is cL regrettable fact about the 
^migrant scene in the United Kingdom that the one examination 
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which the West Indian children pass with consumkte ease is the 
one^which admits them to the schools for educationally, sub-^ 
normal children. But: in spite of this nonsense , those results' 
are acted upon and it is true to say, because of 'this'sort 
of noiisense, that the West Indian populat;ion of Engl'ish 
schools is the oniy group in the educational system which 
has more children in schools for the .educationall stab-normal than 
it has in the Grammar schools. But we still take notice of 
these totally invalid tests. There are those who s^y, ;>Well 
let us give them non-verbal tests; this would be all ri^t." 
It isnVt. There are 'two possible reasons for this, The ojie 
is the language^v^ ^and^arta* Rado picked on^this and sp am I ^^oing 
to do. It is extremely difficult for the, expert to follow - 
the language of thought. . The language JLn which the child works 
out mentally his non-verbal test has.: certainly an effect on the 
result. Let us take ourselves doing a jigsaw puzzle>' Do we, 
in fact, fix a' picture in our mind of a particular piec^ we're 
looking for, or do you, like me, say 'a little bit of l^lue sky 
with a straight edge • . Now whetheit^^o^i say this in Greek or 
French or Italian or English o't. Arabic - if it is in relation 
to a puzzle which has bee^ set^^^ou in English - can be quite 
important. ' 



Let me give you cinottier very simpl/e example of the 
importance of language on assessment. I was in the Ca;xrxbbean 
in '71 an<a I was looking at the 11+ examination for Jamaican 

ft > ■ 

schools and I ^came across a .couple of questions which might 

' • ' ■. 

interest you. The One said, "What is the odd one out of 

these five - Bicycle, Motorcar, Aeroplane, Diesel, Gasoline?" 

Well, you have all got the answer haven't you? I won't embarrass 

you by asking you to tell me because you 'probably have got five different 

cuiswers. You have to know first of all that the diesel is the name - 

of the railway engines in Jamaica because they are powered by 

Rolls Royce diesel engines; cind you don't catclj the train, you 

take "the diesel.^ ' So the question is perfectly; obvious and 

gasoline is the only fuel. Another ^^ne, also in aimilcir vein. _ ^ 

"Which is the odd one out of these five - l.eanon, orange, grapefruit, 

mango, ugli"V ^ery easy - l^ut 'ugli'" is spelt u-g-l-i-; and 

it happens to be a cross between a grapefruit and an orange. 

VThe dock sides at Kingston, Jaihaida, are stacjced up with boxes 
of these things and on the sijde^it says 'I may be ugli - but I'm 
very sweet. / And the right answer is 'mango' as the only non- 
citrus fruit. Now here we have two questions ^n an English 
examination which could have been set to English children in 

^ the U.K. and /they would be two questions downfi immediately 
because they would not have understood either of ?them. 
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Incidentally I told this story on Barbados radio and the 
interviewer Stopped me and saidr "I'm sorry I have not I 

» understood either of thos^two stories. What is an ugli?" 

jAnd I discovered that even .in the Caribbean, Barbados has 
neither railway engines nor ugri'ScJ so that one couldni± even 
assume that here we had an 11+ test which would have done for 
two children from two separate islands of the Caribbean. It 
certainly wouldn't have done for Jamaica and England* I 
wonder how mu^ nonsense it would have made to a Greek or to 
cin Italian, or how many other of the questions would have 
made similar nonsense. 

Oui: processes of evaluation and assessment are ^^ite invalid 
in the ^e present ^ircumstapces/^ Th6 only one in which one really 



ought to place any credende at all is that: of the teacher's contj.nuous 



assessment, and this ne^ds a great deal more skill and 
judgement than is often imparted in initial training. But 
we act on our tests - we put children in the class which appears 
right. There is a great deal of evidence that- children are very 
obliging creatures and if you label them 'D* or 'C* they will 
oblige by producing 'D* or •e-'~work for you. And it Is a very 
very short distance indeed from evaluating children on invalid 
tests to forming a very strong- stereotype that migrant children 
are generally incapable. And this is a very dangerous step to 
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take. It has cer^inly been taken in the United Kingdoin 

with regard tp some of the groups 'of Cihildren idler e and it 

iei a danger to be at^ded. . . , ^ 

Let us move pn yiow iUid see What, happens to* children who 
have been streamed and divided, or nob streamed and . 
not di^ded. They carry Ott into the nprmpil clasde$ itl af 
speciali3t timetable* V In the special language schoPl ' ^ ^ 
4:hey wer6 spoken .to by one or ±,wo , teachers, if they were 
very lucky they had a variety of speeikers on tape* rBUt 

• • - ' / ' ■ * ^ • ' \ . 

they may have had a very limit e<J number pf tedchiBrs*^ How ; 

" •- • . . ' 
many teachers speak to .the^i average child in secondary education 

1 ^ ■ ■ ' . - 

in this country in the course of a week? Very little work 

indeed has been done so far on , the extent of comprehension 

of #ie oral word of children who have Jde^n paB^^ed, out of the 

iang^age centres "able to hpld. thei]?- ov?n'- t^ere is qu^te. 

at Utitt (5ft ^aug^iiQA^t ^^-2^^^ iln^leratand 

V ■ • . 

of th« oirai vieta.i^f 6hiiif§iv whe-ftave feesH tfifSHfJi tfie igRfaifg- 
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centre is highly important. How aware are a niamber of our^ 
subject teachers of thesuB particular needs? 

Let me go on' now to point out the actual results of this 
as I know them in the English setting, because ^e^ are highly 
^illuminating. We had a system at this time where the leaving 
age was 15, but children could remain on at school volvintatily 
to 16 - 17 - 18. The pupils in ^ur schools in England 
include a quarter of a million migrants - about half of these 
from the Caribbean, almost a half again, Asian, a smallish 
proportion of European migrants of a~Very similar mix to those 
in^ Australia - Southern Italian, Cypriot Turkish, Cypriot Greek 
cind so on, cuid a* number of Northern Europeans, Australians, 
New Zealanders, and what we, in fact, term generally as the 
old Commonwealth. I suppose for the new Commonwealth they 
would be from the CaribbeeUi, Punjab, the Gujarat and Bengal. 
The percentage of children in the multi-racial schools I was 
lookin<g at, who stayed on from the 4th form - that is fifteen 
year olds wHo stayed on to sixteen - was in quite an interesting 
order. 70% of West Indians stayed on, and the order went - 
West Indian, Indian, Peikistani, East African, Asian, European, 
English. These were down-town city schools. Over t:he country 
as a whole about 66% of children stayed on into the extra. years. 
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In tifaese inner city school^ln migrant areas, ^QX of W6st 

/ 

I 

Indian, going' down through abou^t 60% Indian said Pakistani, 

dropping down to 50% European and only 30% o£ English 

children stayed on. - I -asked head- teachers why this was 

so, I renjdinber one cynical ^answer I got. The head 

teachet of a secondary hiodeifn l^chool in an iridustriall 

ty in the oorth of Englaijid said^ "Oh# you won' t get . 

the English kids staying on hpre they know tihat education 

has nothing to offer them." But |. he said, "You c>et a lot 

of W^st Indi£ms staying on because they realiaite that It^ is thei^r 

only hope." ^ 

But\what happened when it came to' ^e external examination 

i^^e^lf ? The ' examination results Were switched totally. In 

fact the very level at which the children were working was also 

switched^ utterly.. So English pupils scored most highly in the 

examinations and tlie West Indieins at the other end scored' the ^ 

least highly. And it was in the same order. Funnily enough, 

« 

you know, in our situation, the Italifins, or some of the Italians 
and some of the Greek and Turkish Cypriots sooted considerably 
higher, than the West Indians. Since language Wjas very much a 
factor in this examination success somebody might feel incllhed 

to aink why*is it that the two naturally speaking English groups - 

. • ■% ■ 

the English eind the West Indians *- weris a1^ the two opposite ends 
of the success scale. 
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This is perhaps because of the assumption that the West 






indians^s^eak English therefore need no special language 


• 




classes and this' is the fallacy ^at has bedevilled the West 






Indian in the O.K. for that last twenty years, because it has 






not been realized that he speaks a, totally different form of ^ , . , 


■ • ; 




English which is Akin to a separate language - Creole. 


.t * 




In the early days teachers used to say to the ^eat In^bone 






"No, that's wrong", or "No, that's bad English". The exact 


■ , 




way, of course, to set people - proud of their own culture, . 




• 


.proud of their own island, proud of their own language - 






completely against any change and this is, in fact, what ; ; 




■ V 

\ 


happened. The West Indian child in the English school has 




\, 

\^ 


' 'had virtually no attention to his' particular linguistic needs 




\_ 

\ 


-J until about the last two or three years and he scores worst 






• of all as far as external success in secoridary education is 




% 


measured. 






I have a next door neighbour - a child of three - whb is 


f 




half Egyptian and half English. Her mother speaks Ftfench to 






her all the time. Her father speaks English to her- all the 






fejB^ because his French wiU not stand comparison with that 






pVhis wife. (He was. taught it in an English Grammar School 


• • 




which explains that, of course.) The child is totally bilingual. 
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1 know her vpJy well, Sow and ag^in I say* "Bohjour (3igi ^ 
comment va?" "I ajfij very Well, thank you, Mr* Town^^^^ 
i; hay^ neyer yet caught h^tr out* -Once 3t telephoned* ^i^t 
anisw^ted t^he phone. % sa^d "Hullo Gigi^^ dg yo|4r;know whp 
this is?'? ' V^o- " "Boyj^ouy Gigi, comment ca va?*V aji). _ 
very well thank yoqt*j" Sal decided thats there w^s *sb|p^ of 
mechanisn^ th^t switched her over from on^ channel to, the PtjU^i:, 

-I wer^t ^ ^school %n East Oakleigh a couple oJE)^ weej^ei ^nd 
the teacher j^aid, "Oh Michael is an JSgyptian"; and havi^^grt l^ved 
in Egypt for about £i\rp years and still having ya^e |fi|i5[|p^4^p 

*of my Arett^lc, X l^ent qyer to Michael and I said ih Ara):;lc ' 
"Hello, Michael,' how^a|:e you?'' 

Npw he w^s the most talkative lad in the ro9m attd if the|^"| |q 
anyone here fWra ^Jast; OaJcleigh they will vouch for this, 'and ^ 
he looked at me most uj^certaiply, with that sort of half £fmile 
.of embarrassment -tp an adult who is obviously' round the bend,( 
and be backed away to the. other end of the room and busied 
himself jLn the saqd tray. When I went aroupd a little bit 

later on and spok^ to him in English We had /quite an 

^ • .• .. , , . 

interesting conve|'sation; Bt^t when. I asked tl^^ teadher, 

'> " 

"fthat language does he normally speak at ho^e", she said, 
"Totally Arabic". ^ - . 
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Now again, here is another interesting mechanism. I can 
guarantee that my "Hello, Michael, how are you?" was 
^■perfectly understandable to any speaker of Arabic, but it 
was not answerable in Michael's particular syndrome. 
In Alexandria r about thirty years ago, I knew a boy of 2 

who spoke to me i1i English, his^ parents in French, his 

'. ■ ' ■ ^ ♦ 

maternal grandparents in German, his paternal grandparents 

in Italian and the housemaid in Arabic - and I 'never remember 

him gating anything wrong and speaking to me in an odd ^mixture 

i ■ . 

of any of those languages. What 'the mech;aijism was I cannot 

even guess at. But the mechanism ceftainly exists which enables • 

people to svit0h over from one channel to another. That T • 

particular child was a very advanced model with five channels- 

Because we have, so little indication, so little understanding, of 

the process - again - we have very little understanding indeed 

•of what it means to be a'^child who switches out of one language 

and culture, totally, at four o'clock in the afternoon and 

switches back -in again at nine o'clock the following morning. 

\\ So here ig yet another, difficulty - another educational 

implication of language deprivation - which' w6 don't even dimly 

Qomprehend. In the United Kingdom summer schools have blossomed 

over the last five years because of the setback that migrant children 

receivq during the six or sevqn weeks summer holiday. They come * ' 

.back into school not having spoken a single word of English for 
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seven weeks. I was quite astonished to find one family ^ 
with six^childr^n in school, all learning English, and 
I found these people at a summer school. When talking to 
thqm I discovered that since bchool filched they had not 
spoken English even amongst themselves because they thought 
it wate impolite to their parents to do so, Since mdther didn't 
understand any English'. Aga^n this switching in and switching 
out from one culture to another. 

Let me sum up. The first item I mentioned was the question 
of assessment and putting people in, the wrong streams and 
under- valuing. This, I suggest, is not a matter at all fot 
bllingualism, because (there is no means of comparative # 
standardization of an IQ test in Greek, another one in 
Italian, another one in Turkish, another one lii Arabic. 
Thank goodness there^sn't. This, I think, is a case for far 
better means of assessment and evaluation, . I mentioned the 
fact that children come out of the initial lartguage work at' 
too e^ly a stage, and that it is not continued as it ought to 
be, particularly in the realms of secondary educaYo^^* This, 
Tthink, is a case for better teaching of English as a second 
language, but^I think in the interim it is a very strong case 
indeed for bilingualism. ^ 
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Th2 Child who comes late into this country, say, at the 
age of thirteen, an able c^ild, possibly of university potential 
who is made to operate in the Higher School Ceifjiificate in ^'^ 
a foreign language, is not going to be able to reach her or his 
full pof^ential unless a very exceptional child indeed. I think ' 
there is a very strong case her^ for bilingualism merely ^to 
^do justice to able.children coming in to this system. After ' 
all, is the, Higher School Certificate E^aiknation' in Mathematics 
^eant to test mathematical ability or English ability? ' 
Because at the moment, for a migrant "it me^su^el English 
ability in addition to mathemati<J&l . i don't see bilingualism 
myself ^s a long term solution to this problem because children 

going on to university and into employment will have to operate 

*» ' ' ' • . ■ 

in. the language of the bountry. " , 

But there is ^fc further aiid more important aspect, and 1 
roally mean more important aspect, which I have not touched 
uportSj^all because I hope that this is going to be the , theme of 
Alan Matheson's address tomorrow and that is the wl^ole societal 
aim of education and the sdrt of s|,ciety to which Australia is 
aiming. I think it would be rather sad if that society, made up 
of such a mixture of VacW, were to be one in which English 
became the only language. ' • , / 
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LANGUAGE CONTACT AND LANGUAGE ECX)I/3GY IN AUSTRAIilA 
Michael Clyne ^ 

^ ^ i 
Nearly one ^in three of the Australian population is a 

migtant/ or a child of a migrant. Ihe majority^ of these comd 

from non-English-speaking countries so language contact 4s a 

rather large issue in Australia If we ai;:iB interested in an 

assimilation^ program which has elements of plutalismr if we are 

interested in biTingual education^ if we are intiarested in 

using the generation of mi5|[jrants3^h|rt is going through th^ 

schools now, as the* basis for a bilingual^ bi-cultural group 

that can help assimilate later generations of migrants,, then we 

^ roust find out something about the sxistingvxesburces , the exist- 

\ ing language resources in our community • doji't know very 

much about these, our censuses do not includ4 language questions. 

■ ' ' : ■ ' • 

The 1971 census tells us something about' the birthplace 
. • ■ ■ » 

of migrants. There w6re then in Australia, about 290,000 

•■ > ' ■■ ' 

Italians who were born in Italy; about 160,000 peoplia Born in » 

Greece; about 1^4,000 born in Germany and Austria; about 
130,(^0 born in Yugoslavia; abovt 100,000 bom^in the Netherlands 

Since 1971 the Yugoslav population has increased considerably: * 
Italians and Greeks have given birth to large numbers of second 



qoncrration children. 
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Of course, the Ipirthplace figures do not tell us terribly 
much becatfse they do. not tell us-anything about the second - 
J generation who, in the main, are biliriguals i« Marta R^do's sisnse 
Also we should not equate language and birthplac^. For instance 
a very large number of German native, speakers were bom in German 
speaking parts of other Central Eur^ean countries and Eastetn 
European countries . , Of „the Yugoslav bom population we don^t 
know how rfahy are native speakers of Serbo-Croatian and how many 
are native sj^eakers of ^Macedonian, Slovienian, Hungarian, Albanian, 
and so on! This problem can only be overcome if we have a . 
language question, or a number of language questions, in the 
census. I hope this Vill happen in 1976. 

" We are dealing with a melting pot situation and not a .. ^ 

■ ■ ■ .A 

closed settlement situation. Of course, ther?^e^re differenT: 
tendencie6 in population movements within our lafge cities in 
Australia. The vast majority of migrants, like the vast 
majority of the Australian population, live in large capital 
cities and there are different population movement tendericies, 
although tl^^iS^^^ no clearcut division between them. One 
tendency is that people settle in a first area of settlement 
in inner suburban areas of Melbourne and Sydney, and then 
they disperse to the outer suburbs. We find this a lot with 
Italian bom migrants.* Another tendency is immediate " . 

dispersion. Another is the extension of the first area of 



settlement, a tendency which occurs among Greek migrants. They 

■ ■ - . / . ♦/prt-Dl 

start off, say^ in Richmond and then jspre^d. Ihen the Greek 

, J- . 

settlement in Richmond spreads into Prahran, then into Malvern 
and Caulfield, and Oakleigh and so. on. And there is the other 
possibility that you have a new continuous strip of settlement, 
j^on the edge of the metropolitan area, which is the case among 
Dutch migrants. they have settled mainly in the area on the 
eastern and southern outer extremities of the metropolitan area 
from Eltham via the Dandenorigs, Dand^enong, Crariboume, Flinders 
and back to Frankstorf. Population movements have quite a lot t6 
do with whether migrants keep up the language and what they use 
the language for. ' 

language contact begins at the latest the minute the 
migrant reaches Australia. English is, iii most cases, the 
language of the job. It is the language of the school, of 
public authorities, mass media and, to some degree, also of 
social »life. There are bound to be new concepts which are 
experienced every day in Australia, and these concepts are * 
associated with the English language - names of new jobs; trees 
and animals that did not exist in the homeland; a* different 
v/ay of life, which may include a car or a television set' for the 
first time; . new institutions; school institutions; ne^ school 
subjects; new games played with, friendc or at school; different 
types of shops - and this is one of^ the causes of interference 



in language and perhaps the main type of interference. The 

first type of interference to be experienced from the new 

language ' into the first langiaage> is in vocabulary., lexical 

interference. Lexical inj;etf erence usually spreads froirf the 

second language to the first language, not so much the other 

way arox:pd. Not very long after, the^ migrarit family has entered 

Australia, they are unable to express certain concepts in their 

first language,, There is some syntactic interference, that is 

interference in sentence patterns and. sentence constructions, 

from the first language to the second language and there is 

some from the second language to the first language. ^ 

phonological transference, trcinsference in the sound system, is 

the last influence of English on the first Icinguage- In fact 

it usually takes at least a. generation, sometimes more than that. 

You may, of course, find a- lot of phonological interference from 

the first language in English. Between the ages of ,8 and 12 

most people lose the capacity to learn a foreign language without 

an accent, that is, mo^ children who coirne to Australia at* tha age 

of thirteen will r^ain a "foreign accent "in their English. A 

child *who comes at the age of fourteen will alinost certainly retain 

» 

ah accent, there are very rare exceptions to this. It doesn't 



matter how much exfira tuition they get, it doesn't matter how much 
tlTey ard^t;pld they iflustn't speak with a foreign accent. 



Now suppose the migrant starts^^ia^ng Englisl^ words ' - - 
in his first language, , Very often ^he makes . them soiind as 
though they were part of the firgt language. He integrates 
them into the phonological system, the grammatical i^ystein and 
the spelling system of the first language. If this first ' 
language has genders, then he gives the English word a gender. 
If the language has special plural endings or case enddLngs, he 
gives the transferred word plujral endings arid case, endihsrs. 

If' in this pairticular'^langttage you have to do something to a 

' - ■■ ■ " ■ '• '* 

verb to make it past tense, he adds all sorts of things to.it 

to make it past tense. In fact, if you ask a German migrant 

what he did last night, he will ^probably tell you, "Ich hkbe 

television gewatcht". You will probably get the same thing 

in most other languages too, in fact, Rando (1968) has, shown 

that in the village of Filacudi in Sicily, words such as 

Vbillicano' and 'fruscioppi' have spread from Australia through 

people 'going back after ^ome years in Australia, and particularly 

through correspondence with relatives in Australia. Lexical 

interference, that is, the use of English words in your first 

language, is a very common practice and it has, two main 

expJLanations. 

1. You are talking about concepts that you have experience- 

ed in Australia, or that you have experienced very much more in 

r 
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Australia than in your country of Qrigin, particularly in the 
last few. years, * v 

2. Economy, some constructions are much, easier in one 

language than another, and if you use an English word you can 

' . y 

sometimes get over the syntactic complexities of another 

=•-■ 7' " . * . <» 

langua^4 J . ^ 



But sometime^; people do not just use the |Inglish|word, * 
they use the word in the firist language and they give it the 
meaning of a corresponding English word. Even domprcxnise forms 
originate in their speech, compromises between English and the 
first language, so half the word is in one language and half of 
the word is in another lail^uage. Then sometimes constructions 
kjyiQ transferred from English, This can be traced in the^. first 
generation and particularly in the second generation. In fact, * 
a lot of constructions may be more economical in English and ' 
they are transferred to the first language. For instance, in 
migrant German, there is a tendency to bring separated parts of 
the verb closer together. In Australian Dutch, the^re is a 
tendency to adopt the word order subject-verb-object where it 
is ungifairanatic^l in Dutch, ^ Where the child is illiterate in 
the first language and has learnt to spell only in the second 



language (English), it will transfer many of the inconsistencies 
of English spelling to the first language. .And gome letters 
that don't exist in English are just dropped from the first 
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language^ certain sequences that don't exist in English are 
dropped. \ \ / * \ 

One of the important things sibout cocnmupicatioh is 
getting the message across, and *this is often done in a 
different way in* different lan^ages. For instance # in mar^ 
European languages, if someone asks you whether you want a cup 
of tea 'and if you say 'Thank jou', that doesn't mean you want 



it, it means you don't want it. Many jconmunic action problems 

en\& 



arise from this sort of fopnula which iajdifferenk in different 
lar^age^ ♦ 



People will sometimes switch from one language bo the 
other in the middle of a conversation, or in the middle of a ^ 
sertbex^ce. There iire two main reasons for this. One of these 
is there can be summed- up in the words , "Who, speaks what 
language to whom and wh^ and to what end?'% and it involves 
the domain, which Marta Rado spoke about, that ia, the set of 
social situations. Some people associate one langtlage, say^, 
the migrant language, with home and English wi^ school or 
with work, or they associate a particular dialect 'of the migrant 
language with home; they associate the standard langu^e with 



church, the standard English with school, and a brpacr or general 
Australian English with the neighbourhood. ^ 
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' . - Another question, is location^. . Some* people will not 

speak the migrant language as soon as they open their door and 
go into the garden because someone else mfght hear them. | Others 
are quite happy to speak the first l^guage in the garden h^t. as 
soon as they open tljeir front gate and walk down the street, ''they 
switch to English. Another' important factor, which Bert ItoWnSend 
mentioned, was interlocutor, that is, whom are you talking to.'. 

Some people place very rigid constraints on whom th6y will talk 

'/ " ' " ' ^ . ■ ■■ 

to in a certain language. Then there is the question of inter- 
action type, which type of interaction is taking place: , are 
you telling jokes; are you g±^-ing a speech; are, you writing 
a business letter or keeping a diary, or writing a letter to a 
friend., f Now there is very littie diff^erence between a nqrma^l 
conversation and a letter to a friend, the^re is a lot of*' 
difference between writing a letter to a friend and giving a 
lecture^ or writing a book. Then, there ^s role relationship. 
What relationsh/p do you have with this particular person at ^ - 
this particular moment? That is one set of causes of code 
switching from one language to another. 



Another cause is what may be term^'-J.triggering* . 
There are certain words which are transferred from one language 
to the other. There are other words which you will use both 
languages, names for instance. There are words that are very 
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similar or Identical In two languages. Diese vrords f ona^ an 
overlapping area between the two languages and when people 
come to a word like this, they sometimes forget what language 
they eore in ax>d they switch over. 



Interference is very coirimon among *m2uiy mig^£mts of 
.practically all languiage backgrounds, and the type of lemguage 
spoken at home is very often not the language that would be 
understood by a monolingual speaker of this particular 
language/ It may be quite incomprehensible to a inonblingual 
because It is full of English^ interference, logical, syntactic 
sometimes even phonological. Also, a child who comes tq 
Australia at the age of five veiw often does not develop ^past 
the' age of five in that language. \j What can you do with a 
language when, "say ,^you are about 25, or 18. or 15 years old, 
and you speak the Italian or Hungarian or Ukranian or Greek or 
Serbo-Croatian or Geinnan' of a 5 year old? , 

'■" ^. - : ^ ■ ' ■ ' 

What causfetf^people to shift from one language ip 
another and what causes them to maijttain the language? Here 

a^ain we must consider the different functions that the 

K • * ... • /■ 

language may hav'e. We should also consider the fact that /' 

■ • • . */**' 

billnguals use their languages for dif j^erent purposes and t:h^y 

also have different skills in the various languages. We cem 
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distinguish between receiving ^nd sending bilinguals / that is, 
those who can understand the spoken language, and those who 
speak and write the language as well. We can distinguish 
between otal and visual bilingudls, ehdse who can communicate 
in and understand the spoken language and those who can read 
and write the language. Someone who ds illiterate in the 
language obviously can't use it for d:il functions. Then 
there is the question that sociolingdists call 'diglossia ' .* 
Unguages have different functions, and one of the reasons 
why there are so few lieople who are absolutely equilinguaf is 
^ that very few people have the opportunity of using each 

language for exactly t;he same function, particularly over the 
same period. This may occur in some multilingual countries, 
even there it is very i>are, ^ 

• ' r . • 

Now the migrant in Australia will ob'viously^ have to ) 
use English, for certaih functions. He may use the first 
language for certain functions aiid ^ may derive [benefits from 
•using the first language, for certaiii functions. One of the 
main factors in whether people maintain a language or not is \he 
6Uatus of the language, the educ^linal value of the language. 
If a Icinguage is an important lan^age educat^^erfUliy , ' 
particularly within the Australian education systejn, if they 
know. you con pass examinations in the language, then, this may 
be somo incentive to feeep up the language. Also , migrants 
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who ^lived in a country, or a part of the world, where there are 
many maltilinguals , where ther^ has been pressure to maintain a 
language - their native language -kre more Mkely to maintain 
it than tho^e who come from purely monolingual countries. But 
then ^fchere are a great many other factors which may be described 
as ani^ivalent, that is, they can lead to language shift or they 
can lead to language maintenance. For instance, the 
educational level of the migi^ant. If a migrant is v^y 
educated he may have a particular gift for learning lcmgua.ges, 
he may learn English very quickly and not r^quif^ his oNdier* 
language. On the other hand, a migrant with a high level of 
education may be very interested in maintaining his first 
language because he is* very well trained in the language, 

has a very good cultural background in the laaguage. A 

\ 

person with a low educational background may n^t )pe so concerned 
atbout keeping up the language because he doesn^t know very much 
about the cultural background, the cultural tradition. On the 
other hand, he may not be terribly interested in mixing with 
speakers of Australian English, so it works both ways. 

^ Another ambivalent factor is ntjmbers* If there are 
large numbets of migrants of a particular language background, 
it is easier to conduct language maintenance effbrts. On the 
other hand"^ if there are large numbers of migretots they are 
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going to have multiple contacts with ^glish speakers, so it 

''>■■'■•■ ' ' - . ^ ' - ., ' 

might be xnoife -difficult .to maintain the language. If a 
language is very similar to English it may be easy for the 
native speakers to^ leeurn English and they may drop their first 
language very quickly. On the other hapd, if* the language is 
very similar to English it won't take them very long to learn 
English an<3 they oaxi maintain their first language as well. 

If there is a very permissive attitude towairds 
language maintenance, towbrds' foreign IcUiguages, there may be 
a sort of 'lulling' effect and people won't pother to maintain 
their language. On the other hand, if there is no supression 
of other languages; they may use the languatje' more of ten. The 
number of children in the family may be instrtun^ntal in , 
language maintenance or in language shift. If a family has ^ 

•only one child the one child irjay go and play with children in 
other families and most likely* they will speak English together 
The parents will liave no control over what is spoken outside 
the home, so the child may change over to English very quickly. 
On the other hand, if the family has several children, they may 

.play at-home arid use' English. Ifi many migrant families, among 
most migrant groups, the children^ speak English amon^ them- 
selves even if ' they 'speak the first language to their parents. 
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J Another ambivalent factor is knowledge of English an 

'■').■■■% 

-arrival. If the migrant doesn't ne'fed to If am English, 
because he already knows some English, he ckn expend more ^ 
.energy on maintaining his first .language. On the other 

hand, if the migrant already knows some English on axriVal, 

^- ' , , 

^te. may not need tD keep up hiis first language. .^?he 

polit^ic^l situation -in" the homeland may be very important . 

in the quesjbion of language maintenance and language shift. 

If the migra(nt is trying to e^qape frc»n a particular regime 

in his homeland, he may assimilate Vdiry quickly and drop his 

• ■ ■ ^ ■ ' . r . ' 

first language which he regard^ as a political symbol. of 
this oppressive regime^ On^the other hand, he may regard 
language as a political ^ymbol of a cultural heritage. He 
may feel that the regime in hi^ homeland shouldn't be trusted 
in language and^ cultural maintenance, and the only place to 
^niaintain culture and language maintenance is in exile. 

Religious groupings may have something to do >;ith this 

^ ' ■ *»♦ 

too. A cloSely-knit religious (denomination, may maiifitain a 

\'' 

language nipre easily th^n otl^er groups. They may have.yery 
close social contact and use the first language all the time. 

On the other hand, if the closely-knit religious community 

C — 

changes over to English as a whole, then there is l6ss chance 
that the first language will b^ maintained because the 
religious domain is taken ov^er by English as are some of the 

■ 6V ' ' • 



social concepts connected with this*.^ Certainly i^eligion and 
"politics are vei?y important factors in language maintenance as 

we can see for«i'religion amcjng the Greek and Ukranian and- 

^ , ■ . . . . ■ ■ . 

Russian communii:ies in Melbourne f ^and for politics . among the 

Ukranians, Croats, Latvians, Lithuanians Estonians and also 

to some extent the Poles and tlungarians* 'Among Gefmm and 

Austrian refugees before the second wojtrld viar there was an 

ambivalent attitude and some maintained airman partiCMlarly 

because of the Nazi regime, others dropped it altogether » 

•) • ' 

for the same reason/ ' ^ , ' 

, ■ - « 

The children in most families have'a strong desire to 

conform and the age where this strong desire to conform 

* . *' ' 

becomes most obvious is between about 12 and 14 • In som^ ' 
families English takes over the role of the language of 
commuhicatipn between parents and children « This is 
particularly so among Dutch migrants. Among German migrants/ 
the mord commqjfl^,.,0dr1^uation - dnd this -is so among many Central 
Europeaji groups , and aimong the Italians too the parents 
speak the first language and the children anilwer in English. 
A number of studies have shown that the Polish migrant - 

•, V . 

parents teijd to speak Polish at home and that the majority of 
-*:heir children prefer to speak English at home but are very 
often forced to speak the first language. 

• * 



A very important language inaintenance factor is 
grandparents. ' They ten^ to promote the use. of the first 
language, particularly if they are living in the same home as 
the grandchildren. On the other hand, in some families the 
first • language becomes a sort of secret language, one in which 
the parents and the grandparents communicate or which 'the 
• parents use ^itK^ngsti theuiselves . This is 3. rsthsr un~" 
fortunate situation. Of course, in Some families Enqlish 
becomes a sort^of secret language among the children. Among 
German migrants perhaps the moat important factor in language 
maintenance is education, the fact that it is a school subject 
Among th,e Dutch it seems to be grandparents. 

^ Where we have the communication pattern with the 
parents speaking one language and the children answering in 
another, there is evidenqe of an excessive generation gap. 
The parents are often not able to communicate precisely with 
the children. T^ children lose respect for the parei^ts 
because they don't see A/ery much value in the first language 
^nd the parents very often lose parental control, which is 
especially important in some migrant groups. 

A prize fallacy is that children of migrants learn 
better ^English if they rorget their first language', or tliey 



learn be ttir English if thei^ family speaks not^hingtl^ 
English at honie. Often the effect is that the English 
deteriorates because the parents cannot offer the children- 
the sort of English that they need. They migh^be much 
bei^ter off giving them help in the first language. 

Bilingualism is a fact of life in Australia. You can't V 

»/ . _ » ■ ' — ■ . 

take the bilingual situation away from the migrant family, it 
just exists. A family that comes froih a non-English-speak- 
ing country speaks another language and the /important thirtg; 
I think, is developing this bilingualism and not trying to 
fehop off half of the bilingualism because it is not going to 
benefit the other half. One can distinguish, like the 
American linguist Einar Haugen (1953) , between generation lA and 
generation IB. Generation lA are children who come to the 
country of migration with fairly fixed speech habits, and that 
is usually after the age of^about 12 years,' and with most 
concepts developed in the first language. Hiese children 
are the ones who are going to be in strife if they aren't 
givign some help in the first language. They will also be in 
strife^ if they are encouraged to drop their first* language 
becaiase they have developed so far in it, it is too late to. 
go backhand devslop in another language altogether. Generation 
IB that is, those who co^ne before the age of about 12, that is, 
while their main concepts are still being formed in terms of 
the first^ language f .;those whose speech habits have not become 
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fixed, who may be indistinguishable from other Australians , 
these childi:(5n r.^i^);i^ also have the opportxmity to develop 
bilingually. They could become equilingual if one did a 
little more for them. 

Let us see what language ecology efforts exist in 
Au5tj:alia. Some of tije mo^t import cint ones are the ethnic 
schools (weekday afternoon, Saturday or Sunday schools) . Most 
communities run such schools, for instance, there are 50 Greek 
schools giving tuition to about 10,000 pupils in the 
metropolitan area of Melbourne. There ,are 10 German schools 
functioning on Saturday mornihgs. There are Italian, Hungarian 
Polish, ,Ukranian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, etc. schools. 
There are certainly different motives involved. Among Germans 
and Italians it is mainly educational and cultural- Some of 
the Greek schools also teach religion. In some of the Ukranian 
Latvian, Lithuanian schools there, iis a politico-cultural 
motivation. Whatever the motivation i^ behind the running of 
the schools, there seems to be a lack of motivation on the part 
of the pupils to attend them. In some of these ethnic schpbls, 
particularly* the German ones, children come with such a ^.imited 
knowledge of th^ first language that some of the classes have to 
be held in English and they virtually become a sort -of foreign 
language class. Discipline is quite a problem, and this is 
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partly related to the fact that many of the teachers are not 
well qualified, and there, is no training scherne for them* - 
Some of them are, of course, very highly qualified. 

The lack of motivation is probably related to the fact 
that the Australian community doesn't recognise the value of 
learning another language, be^g a native speaker of two 
languages, of taking part of your education in anotKer language. 
These children are regarded as something different because they 
are attending ethnic schools and they might say, 'Why should I 
be regarded' as a foreigner? I'm Australia^n • . They are not 
only different because they are attending ethnic schools, they 
are different because they are^ not doing what other people are 
doing at this particular time, e.g. playing fqotball, or tennis 
or cricket on a Saturday morning. I think part of the problem 
could be overcome if responsibility for .bilingualism could be 
taken dver by the State education system, if we could drop the 

element of "foreignne^s" in keeping up the second language^ 

f ■ ' -■ ■ 

TherQ is nothing un-Australian about speaking two languages. 

It can be a very great asset fecr-Aystralia to have people who 

speak more than one language, and it is important for people 

to understand other cultures. Now, I don't think this should 

be restricted to children who'happen to be born into a 

trilingual family. There is no reason why, if this responsibility 
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' ''""^^ ^^^^^^'^^^^ to the St^te system, children of ^^^^ 
linqual Australian parents shouldn't also benefit from the 

fact that there are large numbers of bilinguals in this - 
; country. Certainly, they c^ practise their other ^ 

languages with native speakers of the language. The'myth 
, about not being able to learn languages in flustralia because 

Australia is so far from Europe, or whatever the continent 
. , may be, doesn't apply any more. There is hkrdly a language 
which is not spoken by a reasonably large group in Australia, 
and certainly the best time to start this is not the secondary 
school but the primary school. It is high time that more was 

^ this direction and we certainly need training 
programmes for teachers in this field. 

• V 
The second language ecology organization I will discuss 
is the religious denomination. Some religious denominations 
are in transition as far as language is concerned. They 
regard language as being incidental, others regard it as the 
^^^^"tial vehicle of the religion, and you have a religious 
domain which is dominated by one' language. All the other 
domains may shift to English. of course, then there is a 
,danger that the religious domain may be separated from other 
domains of life. There are three models of ethnic religious 
organizations, and a^ain they are not very clear-cut. ' 
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(1) . The l^^uage 1 congregation merges with a wider 

chtirch, for instance, Dutch Presbyterians, German 
Lutherans / Croatian and Italian BDm^„ Catholics, 

(2) The whole church changes over to English, as 
among the members of the Dutch 'Reformed Church; 

(3) The whole church remains in th<e Language 1 setjbing, 
e.g. Greek Orthodox, Ukraniaiv Catholic. 

There are also some that could be absorbed into a wilier English- 
speaking Church, but prefer not to be'e.'g. Macedonian Methodists, 
Latvian Lutherans and German Baptists. 

A third language ecology institution would be radio, 
television and films. You probably know &at up to four montlis — 
ago we had a law in this country which *said that no radio stations 
may broadcast in foreign languages, languages other than English, 
for more than 2 1/2 per cent of theit total broadccisting time. 
(There was an amendment to the 1^ which said that^SXY Melbourne 
could broadcast f<C)r less than 5 per cent and,2CH Sydney could 
broaddast for Ifess than 10 per cent. At that stage a nuinber of 
Melbou^e broadcasting stations, particularly 3XY, did broadcast 
foreign language transmissions. The 2 1/2 per cent, 5 per cent 
and 10 per cent incl«d'ed--compulsory English translations of all 
foreign language messages'.) The law applied for decades at a time 
when it would have been far more responsible, far more intelligent, 
far fairer to say that all brdadcasting stations should be 



forced to broadcast at least 2 1/2 per cent in languages 
other than English. ^Certainly it doesn^t help people if they 
have a radio and they cannot understand what it is saying, and 
if it is true that frustrated housewives IJLsten to the radios 
what about the poor Italian or Greek housewife who gets a bit 
frustrated. Fortunately, in December 1973 the ban on more 
than 2 1/2 per cent broadcasting time in foreign languages was 
lifted. 

, Now, in 1969 most of \h,e stations changed to either 
continuous calk-back, continuous pops or continuous beautiful 
music, which didn'-t^help the foreign language cause, and now 
that the restriction on^ foreign language broadcasts has been 
changed, none Of the Melbourne commercial broadcasting stations 
want to broadcast in other languages so, unless you happen to 
pick up 3GL on Sunday evenings or 3UL or 3CS on Tuesday 
evenings, you won't hear very me^y foreign language broadcasts 
in Melbourne. One may hope with the coming of FM radio there 
may be a change. Certainly radio stations should have^a 
responsibility to broadcast in other languages and perhaps to 
broadcast not only music but cultural broadcasts on other 
cultures represented in Australia. 

Films are reasonably well catered for, I think* There 
are a number of picture theatres in inner suburbs that present 
pictures in migrant languages. But I hardly think there could 



be a more Anglo-Saxon biased institution in this country as 
television I can't imagine why we have to wdtch ten American 
westerns every evening when we could perhaps see some 'really 
good Italian or Yugoslav or German or Greek films with sub- 
titles • I am certain that b9th monolinguals and bilinguals 
in Australia would benefit from such an innovation, 

-\ •■ .- 

Public Library facilities for migrants are not very 
adequate. It 4 a very important that adults and children " 
should not lose an incentive to read what they may have gained 
in their first language. At least for the transition stage 
there is^a nee<^ for books for children and adults in the first 
language. Only in this w^y can literacy and intellectual , 
development of children and adults be promoted, I think we 
should look at education as a continuing process, not just in 
f-r»rmQ of teaching at primary and secondary level for children. 
After all, som©P-adults do like reading and they may want to find 
out something; something new like space travel or a new way ' 

%of repairing leaks in roofs, or some new developm^t in 

international relations. Many migrants can't cope with this 
sort of thing in English and, if there isn't something .in the 
native language in the- Municipal Library, they are just not 
going to benefit from it at all, A study made in New South 
Wales recently showed that in the whole State of New South^ 

^ Wales there were« 120 books in Serbo-Croatian in all the 



Municipal Libraries in New South Wales. latere were 300 in 
Greek£^ in I^^aUMn^^ 

off in Victoria but not very much. And I thiiiik thi^ is ' 
sometliing that should be looked at very carefully. I won't 
•go into details for newspapers and ethnic cultural societies 
but they play a very important part in language ecology. 

^ere are, of cpurse, numerous functions of language, 
the most important of which is communication. But language . 
is also an instr^ument of action: through languSige we make 

promises; we reject offers and accept them? we insult people 

I ■ ■ 

and we are insulted by what other people say; we warn*people 
and threaten people and so on. Language is the most importemt 
means of cognitive development - this is what this conference 
is all about - but it is also a means of social identification. 
All these factors are very Important in the school situation, 
not just communication, not just cognitive development. If 
you can't act in a language or if you identify yourself the 
minute you open your mouth as someone who is perhaps a bit 
second-rate, then you may not benefit from what the school is 
offe'ring. English as a second language is a very useful 
activity for schools but, if it is separated from the rest of 
education, from the rest of the functions ojc ^.anguage, then 
perhaps it is not quite as useful as it would otherwise be. 
And it certainly isn't quite as useful if it is concentrated 
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on^jifia*««cT?n(aary - level bebause problems of la'hguage begin at 



the primary level. At the prima:|:y level most of .the child's 
conceptual development takes place, and we shouldn't forget 
the second generation children. The primary school teacher* 

A. 

usually introduces the school dpmain through the home'domain, * 
If the second generation child doe's not have the English >w 
vocabulary for the home domain on which to builds there is a ^ 
problem. Exp^t iKuce diid research from other countries have 
shown that, where children can begin education in their first 
language, they overcome a lot of ^transitional problems. It 
has also been shown that wfiere children learn to read in their 
first language before they do in their second language, they 
can learn to read very much faster in their second language. 

Bilingual education is not just something for migretnts, 
it is something for the whole of the Australian community. There 
is no reason why Australian children cannot benefit from it if 
they can start on it early enough in their education. It is not 
just something' for "underprivileged" migrants, it is not only for 
Lfio Turks in Brunswick, it i^also for the Germans and the 
Russians and the Hungarians in Dandenong. It is not just for 
the Italians in Brunswick or Carlton, it is also for the Italians 
in Nunawading and Essendon, and they have just as much right to 
benefit from it as do the children in the inner suburbs. Certainly 
there is more of a problem there and this should be overcome first 
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We should remember that the language that the children 
speakM^ not always the standard variety. Mpt all Italians 
speak standard Italian. Not all Greeks speaR Ifatherevousa, 
not all Germans come from Hanover, not all Dutch people come 
em and so on. We may even have great problems' in 
Yugo'slav variety, ,^s you all knowi But the 
important ^ing is not to scare off children by telling them 
that their Italian is not real Italian, but to perhaps start 
with the Italian they do speak.^ This is what happens in 
Italy. Most Italians are in a 'diglossic' situation where 

they use thijS type of Italian for one funation and that one \ 

. . . ) 

for another, and vtiijb standard variety can be approached 

through the varieties spoken in Australia. - 
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THE SOCIAL COI^ISE^UENCES OF BEING A BILINGUAL . p 
Alan flatHe^Q.n - , ' 



The intention of the conference as I understand it is to 
draw together expertise and experience in the field of bilingual 
education. According to -the ^ofiference programme ^ am to speak 
aboub-the social consoquences ul being a Jbilingual. , While it ^ 
is common nowadays for social workers to speak on behalf of the 
poor, town planners to speak on behalf of flat dwellers, teachers 
to speak on behalf of parents and politicians regularly speak on 
behalf of the silent majority, I hasten to add that- I am 
reluctant to speak on behalf, 6f bilinguate^ 

What I would lik6 to do is to explo?:e not only the social 
but also the political and economic implications of bilingualism. 

< ■ 

Connel} (^70) in commenting on education in Australia 
concluded that: 



"there is a myth ^widely disseminating throughout 
Australia that the aim of education is ta enahle 
each individual to develop his talents to' the 
utmost and that the Australian schools provide 
the opportunity for everyone to prbgress up the ^ 
educational ladder to the limits of his aibility". 
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Smolitcz (1971) believed that: 



"Despite lip service to the contrary, the / 
AustrcLLian school continues ^ fynction as tlie r 
assimilationist agency in the strictest Anglo 
conformist meaning of the. word. It does not ' 
forbid the use of other languages but It 
achieves not so very different results by its 
attempt to 'treat all children in exactly the 
X same way, as if they were all little Anglo 
Saxorts". ^- 

The 1972 survey founcl that: J 

"Only 20 per cent of migrant children in 63 
. Schools in the inner suburban area of Melbourne 
wqre receiving adeqyate tuition".^' 

and the "Herald"^ 'on Wednesday 1st Jlay reported: 

"The special English classroom for migrant 
children at St. Margaret's Catholic Primary School 
in Maribyrnong is a bit cold th^se days. Shelter 
sheds are not the warmest of places but that is 
the only available space at the school for the 50 
children who need special help in English''. 

... J 

After 25 years of immigration, 80 per ^ent - that is 
more than 12,000 migrant children in the inner suburban schools 

4 

of Melbourne are not receiving sufficient tuition; 70 per cent 
of ther accommodation adversely affects their learning, ahd 20 
per cerit of teachers supposedly teaching Elnglish had no 
specialist training. 

/ 

In d969^ in New South Wales it was revealed that a 
quarter of reading, writing and comprehension difficulties had 
persisted among miarant children who ha^ been in the school 
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systeiHv for more than 3 years. At , the secondary level th^re 
was* a'^sbmewhat similar proportion Of reading and •writing 
difficulties among children who -had been in the school system 
f^r more than 5 years. . \ 



What a massive accomplishment, it took *the effort of. ^ 
thousands of teachers, thoi^ands of acSministrators , sch^plars, 

' academics, social workers, ^psychologists,^ scores of teachers' 

• ^ • ■;, ■ ■ ■ 9 ■ • ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

colleges and universities to achieve.' rt cost, literally, 

? ■ • ■ , ■ ^ " ^ ■ 

millions of dollars to accomplish. But alone the professional 
educators could not have done it, they needed the act|ive 



^^r^^^^PPort of all the fosrceg of teachers' unions, willing politic: 
^ . and astute businessmen. Perhaps the greatest achievement, 

however, has been their ability. to place the responsibility for 
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» th^s unique record of, failure upon, the children themselves and 
their families. > . ' 



* ' How cpuld such a massive dismal failure take place in the 

1970s in Australia. ^ And, if such a.'failiare can take place in 
. ' ■■ ■ <^ • - ' * . . ■ 

the normal school situation, aren't we kiddin'^ ourselves that* 

we can inti%diice creative and innovative biling^al/bicultural ^ 

programs. ^ . 



What I am suggesting, as we come together to look at 
bilingualism, is that there is a critical need to keep the issues 
of this conference in perspective, I am suggesting that " 
conferences like this run the real danger of dissipating energies 
and diverting attention away from major issues.. School Systems 
as yo*u will understand, or I hope you do, can destroy whole - 
groups by th^ imposition of unity; a unity built around sets 
of values, inflexible institutions and unchanging traditional 
practices and power groups. Such a unity is imposed through, 
the utilization of a variety of strategieip and you will be well 
aware of them. 

They range froiii tiie Muslim children at the local Technical 

.•■*"■' 

■ ■ / ' *' ^ 

School, who are punished if they fail to attend religious 

."■■11. 

instruction, to the non-verbal, gestures of too many teachers 
which coximunicate (Protestant) to Turks and Greeks "You are 
not wanted in the classroom". Such an imposition of unity # 
such an homogeneous approach to education, drains" confidence, 

it forces powei^lessliess and erisures the continuance of exploitive 

I ■ , ^ - . - 

(J ■ . . / . 

relationships between people.- I am^ sugge3ting* that in our; 
discussions we need to hold befor^ us 'continually the questiona, 
•vShat are we trying to do? • , "Whsit are we on about?*, "What 
will programs of bilingualism achieve?', 'Will it empower 
the ppwerless?*, ' 'Will it bring about radical changes in our 



schools?'^ 'Will it ensure dignity and pride for ethnic groups?', 
•Will it ensure' the rights of exploited, unski^le;^-^ 
Italians and Yugoslavs?' or 'Will it further WB^n the ethnic 
groups in their struggle to attain equality of opportunity?' I v 
say, weaken, because the education system has a delightful, way of 
syphoning off the brightest^ It tends to alienate the most 
capable, it tends to separate him from his ethAic group; They 
are absorbed into the ideal Australian middle-class world, where 
they rarely return to provide leadership to ^tJ^/e ethnic group. I 
recall Marta Rado, last night, saying, that she was hopeful that 

' the bilingual would come into the Australian setting, the 

< ... 
institution, (whether it be a school or university) and tell us 

how it is; that he would speak on behalf of the ethnic group; 

that he would provide leadership for the ethnic group. I have 

some ver>/ real questions whether, in fact, that happens or 

whether the upwarcJly mobile potential leader turns his back on 

the str'uggles of his ethnic groxip in order to. achieve acceptance 

in the Australiai^ community. • ' ^ 

Paternalism . 



While I accept the suggestion that when we use a term like 
b'ilingualism We usuaUy'mean more than language, I am a little 
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uncomfortable at some of the assumptica^is that are at the back 
of our concern. Is such a conference as this merely ensuring, 
the continuance of the way 'we', the professional educators, . 
speak about 'them', the migrants. ^Possibly we ar^e seeking 
answets to the ways 'we' wild help 'them\, the migrants. 

I suggest that it is possible to be paternalistic 
at two "levels : fir/st that "we" will make, encourage, stimulate, 

. " * 

program 'them' to be bilingual. It was very fascinating last 
night if you will recall - we s^t here for 3 hours ^ and only in 
the last 3 minutes did one of the speakers happen to mention, that 
bilingual ism may not, and probcibly was not, only for migrants. A 
classic example being propagatfed at the moment is the Immigration 
Department's Home Tutor Scheme where 10,000 women are to be 
recruited to help 'them' the 'migrants' learn English. It 
would have been a most creative attempt for the Dep'artment of 
Immigration if it had recruited 10,000 Australian women to learn 
'turkish, Yugoslav, Serbo-Croatian and Greek. That is a program 
whereby 'they' the Italian and the Turk just for a change, 
helped 'us' to understand a little mor^ of their language and 
culture. " . . . : . ' • 



Except for isolated incidences in Melbourne there has 
been little discussion on bilingual programs for nonHSreek (non- 
Turkish, Yugoslav, etc.) speaking children, that is , your child 
and my child. There is little suggestion and almost no programs 
to ensure that they have the opportunity to learn Greek or Italic^n 
Discussions and programs largely centre around lahgu age maintenanc 
and the teaching of English. 

A second aspect of this paternalism is that bilingual 
programs as such, geared solely at teaching the mother tongue of 
the child, are introduced for ulterior motives, that is, so that 
an easier transition may take place to English. I am reminded' 
of an Education Department statement that landed on our desk in ^ 
the last few months which says, 'Bilingual ism ,is to be introduced 
so that his knowledge of English' may provide the immigrant with 
the opportunities of assimilation and for social mobility through 
education. In effect to utilize language to melt non-English 
speaking children into the main stream of society". The (Question 
then is, 'What are we on about? 'What are our motives?* /Tarta 
r<ado, in^^e of her publications,, says, "Is competence in the 
English language the whole answerT Will competence in^English^ 
achieve the widely held ideal of complete acculturation or 
invisibility so that the newcomer, or rather his children, will 
become indistinguishable from the rest of Australian Moiety. ' 
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Is it indeed a valid idea at all? Does-multilingual ism lead to 
communal fragmentation and tension, and is that bad any way"?^* 
We need to be sensitive to the unconscious and often unplanned f 
paternalism of too many teachers in our education systems. In 
assessments of bilingual programs in the States it was found 
that "currently most bilingual education programs, quite contrary 
to the usual .statements of program goals highly approximated 
assimilation. This means that the structure of typically exist- 
ing programs in the area of these language maintenance efforts 

can be expected to foster accelerated demise of the ethnic mothet— 

Ti. 6. ■ ' 

tongue." Or at another level, let us be warned of the 'real 

danger of viewing bilingual education as merely a disease of the 

7. 

poor and disadvantaged*. 

' ■ i' 

Illusion - — — — 

Smolicz and Wiseman in their study in Adelaide raised 
real questions as to the viability of bilingual education programs 
in Australia, at leapt bilingual education programs as the academici 
would have u6 believe they must be implemented. They were suggest- 
ing that in fact the first language has to be re-taught as the 

second language.. With Italian girls in Adelaide schools, they 

•\ 

found that less than half could speak standard Italian and the rest 

.r ' . 

used their parents' local dialect. The language they spoke became 



a form of family language divorced from literary Italian and 

usually only used with parents or relatives. In a further sample of 

Italians over three-quarters of the- students claimed to speak Italian 

but only less than two fifths cpuld read and only one third w^it^ 

more than very little. Hiey suggested that the situation was 

similar with Polish students, three-qqarters claiming the ability 
* * - . •* 

to speak, and' one half to read^ -and one third to write Polish. 

There is that evidence and th^ evidence found iji surveys 
in Victoria and New South Wales schools which sugges^t that, in fact, 
what we are talking about when we are speaking of Mediterranean 
migrant children, are people who are functioning illiterately. 
However, be warned, don't be lead astray by the academic for, the 
way some of them speak, one would think that it is a raro^ -thing for 
bilingualism to take place. It was encouraging to hear Michael 
Clyne say^that it doesn't ntrftter what we, as a conference of 
academics, talk about- in terms o'f bilingualism, it's on and it's 
being practised. The question for each of us is, 'Where do we 
plug in? " 



Allied to the dangers being deluded, we are in very 
real 'dangers of deceiving ourselves as to what we are on about. 
Af^er many years of lobbying, on January 2nd, 1968 President 
Lyndpn B. Johnson signed- into law the Bilingual Education Act with J 
these Words : . . 



_ . _ . gg^ 

"Thousands of children of Latin descent , young 
Indicins and others will get a better start, a 
better chancy in schools. What the law means is 
that we are now, giving every child in America k 
better chance to touch his outermost limits, to 
reach the farthest edge of his talent's and his 
dreams " . \ 



In the way the Act was administered it in fact was seen to be a 
significant anti-poverty measure of the Johnson administration and, 
as such, it failed. It failed because of the myth that education 
attainment will change the basic structure of society. Eduqational 
attainment does not necessarily enable the lower class person to 
overcome the disadvantages of his 'low i5oci^l origin'- In fact, 
a bilingual program that fails ^to recognise the existence of class 
structure and the educational implications of that structure, is a 
distortion of reality and a deception- Bilirigualism will not 
achieve equality of educational opportunity. 

\ 

f * 

It is very interes1;ing to look at the speakers at this 
conference, and at the pepple doing research in bilingualism,' 
predominantly they are from Eastern and Central Europe, with 
virtually no Italians, Greeks, Turks or Yugoslavs- It seems 
effectively' that they have been excluded. 
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* An Equality of Educational Opportunity Report produced 

8 * ' • 

by Coleman 'in 1966 made pessimistic reading for the American 

educators. He concluded that physical and econcxnical resources 

\ ^ ^ 

going into a school had very little relation to the achievement 

coming out of it, 1 Now, there has been some ^disagreement with 

that kind of report^ and, I guess, with such a generalization, but 

what he was suggesting was that a cargo cult approach to education 

contributed little if children came from a particular social 

environment, ' . * 



I was handed a document, presiimcibXy produced by a senior 
member of the Education Depariiment of Victoria, la^t Week by^ the 
local headmaster and it" was entitled ^Social ^^ulher ability : The 
Kffect of Cultural Deprivation op the Education of Children'- The 
concept of the "culturally deprived* is a common one and regularly 
applied to migrant children. So often when barriers to a migrant ' 
child's effective school perforinance are criticeLLly analysed, there < 
emerges a rather familiar culprit; the family, the home, the 
unfortunate^ the unfavoureible or disadvantaged environment," The > 
re^ul|(t of such analysis i3 that the school is made to 'appear 

^ess, doing a very difficult job in most adverse and un- , 
favouredDle circumstances. The question for you and I is, 'Are 
disadvantaged pupils attending advantaged schools taught by 
culturally enriched teachers?'* Or is it possible that some 
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culturally deprived teachers and schools, or is it that all are 
deprived - schools, teachers and pupils? 

Bilingualism an<^ Radical caianqe 

Will bilingualism enable ethnic groups to confront the 

Australian born coninunity with the realities of Australian society? 

I am not entirely a pessimist. There are political and social 

implications of bilingualism that can lead to radical chanqe 

within the school system, Australians ar^ not given often to 

reflection on the kind of society they are crea^im, and are 

encouraged by Barry Humphries, who on one of his yisit^ to 

Australia said, "Melbourne is..unique from the spiritual point pf 

I 

view. It is the only place on earth where the visitor can close 

his eyes and wonder if there really is life before death," 

<^ 

What is the reality of Australian society? Liberal 
Party statemehts being distributed at the present moment suggest 
that their immigration policy j;is aimed at the preservation of a 
homogeneous, society which serves the best intentions, or the best 
interests, of State and nation," Mr.McMahon once saidy^hat the 
Government - that is«, his Government of some years* ago ^ was 
determined td maixitain 'a p^redominctntjly homogeneous population. 
When the great debates were talking* place in 1900 a leading labour 



minister said, "The question is whet he:^ we would desire that 
our sisters or brothers mar^y into ^ny of these races to which 
'^we object." Then there was a fascinating exchange of letters 
that tpok place in the Medical Journal of Australia abovit 1915 

or 1916^ The whole debate took place over the intrbduction 

/ ■ * ■ ■ . - . • 

of non-Europeans intsK^AustraLia and one learned doctor wrote, 
"Since Europeans consider orgasm evil, and ozrientals consider 
it heavten, a .breakdown of the white Australia policy would more 
tharwtfikely lead to prostitution." And you will be aware of 
the former leader of the Labour Party .who once said, "No red 
blooded Australian , wants to see a chocolate colou^feed Australia 
in the 1980^". *And if you have been watching television in 
the last couple of nights you would have seen Helen Stop- 
Asiaii-Migration-*Birrell saying, "I am not anti-Asian and I am 
not anti-European, I am just pro- Australian. " If you happen 
to come from New South Wales you will have the delightful choic' 
between •Henry-Whji.te-Australia-Smith" and 'Bill-White-Austral|^ 
Brown' and 'Mary-White-Australia-Macdonald ' . ' All have changed 
theit names by deed poll for the coming senate election. 

■ .■• ■ ■ ' 

What kind of Australian society are we on about? I 
firmly believe that roost us are caught up and have deeply 



imbedded within us what we call the 'Barassi syndrome* • That 

is, there is a deeply imbedded expectatiOjn within the Australian 

society that people coming into Australia v/ill 'spedk English 

quickly, visit the pub, and barrack. for North Melbourne', 

Grassby commenting on Australian society said, "Today, 

irrespective of what labels we use, the fact is that the increasing 

diversity of Australian society has gradually eroded and finally 

rendered untenable the prospects there might havQ been 20 years 

ago of fully , assimilating newcomers to the Australian way of 

f 9. - 
life". You will recall that Grassby has a tendency to use 

delightful phrases, one of which is, 'the family of the nation* . 

and he defines that as the overall attachment to the common good 

ainj, as such, should not impose a sameness on the owtlook .or 

activity of each mfember. I gpess any statement by any politician 

has overtones of simplicity and paternalism. For example, what 

f is the common good? What is the common good Expressed by the 

Turkish process worker, the Greek female machinist, the executive 

V 

of Waltons and the director of mining operations plannipg to tear 
up Aboriginal sacred lawds? What/ is the cojnmon good between * 
^^^v^en wh\) sit here - and wcxnen who slave in clothing factories " * 
scattered the inner suburbs? What is the cofifimon good for 
you sitting in your finery, knowing that behind the making of 

the garments you wear is sweated Greek labour. The mark-up on 

/ 

your particular garment is anything from 100 to 600 per cent<. 
What is the coirmon good at that level? t , 
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Is the common good being served* by a program of 
bilingualism? I believe it is. 



The Greek Australian Review cdmrnenting on migrant 

education in the last issue 'o^c so said: 

*• * ■ 

"Tens of thousands of children of migrants' have 
^ lost irreparably the opportunity to be educated 
/ according to their need and capacities * just 

because Gcyvernments and th^^'society in general 
have placed the^e children, along with their 
parents, in a category of the unskilled labourer, 
of the servant of the unjust exploitive society, 
' a society dominated by its Anglo-Saxon origin". 

It went on to say: 

"For 25 years the authorities have refused 
consciously or unconsciously to recognise our 
immense English language difficulties, young and 
old alike, and the need to retain ouTy language 
and cultures^ not as a bad inherltancj/ to disap^ar 
with the first generation of foreigners but as^n 



indispenssd^le means of expression and vcotounfcation".^^* 

They suggest that the refusal i^ not du^to ,the lack of foresight ' 

on behalf of the authorities, rather it is based on the fact that » 

, • » », 

cm unskilled cuid culturally naked, deprived p^rson*l>ecomes^ an 

I- . .* 

easier ^prey for economic and ethnic exploitation. Out; problems 

as migrants they, said, the injustices we puffer, are the produJbts . * 

of the class character of this society, and more specif ioally of. 

the nature of the immigration policy. The understanding of this • 

policy i9 the most essential element in the struggle for our 

rights. Australia's immigration .policy was, and still is, tJ^sed ^\ • 

on the' following . 95 • * '* 



* to supply the industrialist with cheap and plentiful 

< , 

^^•^ 
labour. 

* to expand the domesftic ttiarket and add*, to the industrial 

' • / ■ ^ 

muscle for expansion neighbouring underdeveloped 
countries. ' , ^ 

■ 

* to make the npn-BritJ.sh migrant cohfotm totally and as 
quickly as possible to the Anglo-Saxoni culture^ 

*^,^^ to exclude ifi any meaningful way Asians and other 
coloured people so that the supremacy of the white 
Anglo-Saxon race can be irtaintaihed. 



Wili, bilingual programs en^le ethnip groups to confront 
and to counter the deliberate strategies-- that have been set up to 
ensure the failure of their children? 

I believe one of these strategies has been that we 
basically train teachers to fail, Th^ self-fulfilling prophesy 
is an all too familiar • characteristic of teachers involved with 
migrant diiidren. The children do not learn- because they are 
not taqght effectively ; they are not taught effectively because 
those charged with the responsibility of teaching them don* t 
believe that t^ey gan learn. They doft't^expect that they tan 
learn; and they -don't act tdwkrds.them in ways which help them 
to learn. t ak remin^^ed of Gaarder,^^' who evaluated, some of 
the bilingual education progr^s ^ in"^ America; *jie con€e|ided . 



. ■ • > ■/ 

.that teachers just wer eh 't. prepared to handle bilingual students," 
that projects depended on the teaching services of ^ aides,. » 



somet'lmes called "para-prof essionals *, biuLingual individual? 

- — :l .... . )■ ... - ' ... " if 



usually drawn from the cornmunity^ ^^dividuals who were rarely 

— - ..- - - - . . , . ^ ... 

■r ] ^ X 

required to be literate in %he non-*Engl i'sh tongue and who were 

paid disfij:oportio*n^tely low wages. ^ ^ 

. ' • ■ ^: ■ 

^/ Secondly, there is. an implicit belief by teachers in the - 

concept of culture deprivatiqn. The Education Dep^rtn^^nt » 

document which I referred to defines such a child as* lacking irT" 

motivation, lower educational expectation and reteirded in most 

areas that count, J guess it is ^understandable^ that -teachers 

» ^ 

can make thaf kind of stateijrtent. ^For example, the school around 

the corner from my home has some 20 staff "members and not ond of 

them lives; in the area/ I strongly believe that it is not* 

possible to teach in the inner suburbs,^ the^ Western suburbs or 

the ^ Northern suburbs of Melbourne unless you live in the area, 

« * » ♦ * 

To flit in and out. givfes no claim for authenticity accountability* 

' ' ^ r ^. \ 
or authority. f 1* 



' ■ Is it any wonder we expect less froin children who are 

diff erect; ^uch- expectations have been well illustrated in the' 

• , V* ■ » " I , 

*s/ieaky experiments ' ' by^' Rbsenhall , j/here h^ describes the "spurters' 

't' ■ • » 

» . » . . ♦ . ♦ / 

and thg 'non-spurters ' . You might like to pick that up in a book- 
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by Ryan, called ^'Blaming the Victim". The 'blaming I?©- victim 



syndrGme,^that is, the defect, the difference, the prob|;#l is 

, . , i — ^ ■ — _ — ■ — — — ■ — fpiii^ , 

located within the victim himself and-never in'j;he bla:|^^'t 

■ i v - — . ^ - .1 

V ion. ?f educatiohal jjalljates,,^ the. prej.udice|.x|f 4irectors 

and assistant directors, the chauvinism of politic iai)iy or the 



exploitation of indus'try. ^^jj^ 



AT 



I believe that bilingual education program|./bin assist the 
•Australian coiranunity to be confronted with the r^Siiiy of. what we 
are on about, the reality of our present society^ft, If bilingual 

» ' ■( ■ 

programs/ however, remain linguistic ' exercises for the professional 
educator, the academic, the researcher, the public servayit, then . 
the ethnic group, will remain ^oppressed or,^ as Jean Martin puts it, 
"... to the extent that children of unskilled irfigrant parents 
suffer educational disabilities they are likely to perpetuate the 
low economic status of their families". Bilingual programs, 

teachers, linguists need to recogn^ise the pafrt they must play in 

If * 
raising, not only, their own sensitivities and consciou^ess , but 

the' awareness of migrants themselves. ^ 



Will bilingualisni then enable ethnic groups to express 
demands for their rights? 



■ ■ * . ., ■ • - . . J 



V* ' ■ ' ♦ ' ' ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ - . - • 

Will bi-iit^gifeBt' prbgrain'S in schools enable ethnic groups 

' — . -T-r— 

to express theia: demand^ for/ their rights? 

»^ ■ p ^ '■■ — ^ -v*' ~"7T' ' — ' — ' — ■ 



' V Prior ^to the first migrant workers' conference in : 
Melbourne in 1973, there was a, statement widely circulated through 
factories. The Migrant Workers' Committee said, "Migrants are 

the greater majority of the lower paid workers; (and by' 'migremts' 

c 

they are dsually referring to Greek, Italians, Turks and Yugoslays) . 
They aye often th^ first t6* lose tl^eir jobs apd the last to get 
them back, Miarant women worker^ belong to the severely exploited 

section of female workers, Australian migration policies have 

■ . ^ 

HDGen designed to supply cheap »iabour, ^ ' 

\ . ■ \ 

1 jDelieve that what has to be r^lised is that equality of 
educaitional opportunity, and it would be hoped that all linguists 
are concerned" about that, will require in our society major ctianges 
in the distribution of power, DeJcision making in the educational 
system is a sensitive barom^er of the power relationships within 
a society. Migrcints and many ethnic groups see themselves power- 
less and alienated from the school systen^. I b61ie^ this 
conference is a good ex^ple of how alieYiated tJiey are. Bilingua|Lism 
is one of those demands, one of those things which is most keenly 
felfe by ethnic groups. But I see few representatives from 

^-o— • 98 ■ -7- ' .-.- - 



Federation of Italian Workers and their Families (F^IIL.E.F.) * 
or the Gr^eek Qirthodox community, o*r the Turkish Co unc'il or 
any af the Yugoslav, organizajrions, eftBa%^^^ th6y haVe been 



-e xclud e d r~ — 

■ : . ^ ■ 

: /J • 

f ■ • . » , . * 

There is ^ change coming and whether- or not we can ' . 

■ *^ ■ 

handle that change ^r^ma ins to be seen. Increasingly there is 

• \ .' 

a militancy among etiii^i^ organizations. The Migrant Workers" 
Conference was one of ti|iese expressions of militancy. One of 
the burning problems, they said, for ijiigrant workers and. their l*^ 
families is that of education; of learning English; of j 
promot:|ng and /retaining theirvowh cultures and languages. These 
needs are ignored by the educational* system. ^ 



Back last year, the Greek Australian Review led off 
wit^ a statement on immignaint education which was sighed, by ' 
some 20 or 30 very eminent educationists ip Australia, Tjimnigrant 
children, it said, who are deprived of An adequate education, 
have severe restrictions place^on their freedom to choose what 
to mak^ of their lives in Australia. 



7 

/We are clearly ji multicultural- community and our schools 
have aZ/responsibill;^ to help all children to develop their 

1 / • ■• 

capacity. sjti® jSi'eek Orthodo:^ pommunity carrying out their own 



survey at. the end of 1973» said^ ."It is of paramount importance 
that migrant languages , such as^'Gireek, Itali^r Turkish, be^ 
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included in the school curriculum" . 



^ It is good that our consciousn^e and' our. sensitivi-ty and 

our awareness shoyld be raised ija discussiohs like this h^t let 
us not lose sight of the sentiments of migrant workers like Nando 

Lelliv who at th€ Migrant Workers' Conference last year said, 

* \ . . ■■ 

"Let .us not forget that tjie destiny of our life is tn our own 

hands as nobody realizes the requir Cents' of the needy more than 

t^ey do themselves". ' * 

Confrontation, consciousness raising an^ 1 believe. 



bilingualism will enable collaboration, -i'or to bring about 

? ■ , • ^ ' - 

radical changes in Australian society generally, and the education 

system ^particularly, there is^oing to be a need to deVelop and 

build coalitions, of the powerless and, in this jp^r.ticular case, 

ofi^the ethnic groups. ' • * . 

Ethnic groups whe'ther they be national parenjt Councils 
as a»t Brunswick^ Migrant Worker Conferences, ethnic organi^tions 
like P.I.L.E/.F^, the Turkish, Islamic Associatio^ or the^Greek 
orthodox community must be^ncouraged to develop- Coalitions 
must be built.' It is suggested that the acid test of whether 

•101 \ 



a ^^^P has ^owar^s -its capacity to require the tdtal community * 

to share whatever ^fac^ititi^s as pxist> wifeh all the children.. Jt 

is quite evident »that migrebts lack power for it has been made 

guite clear to them that accommodation wild not be shared ^ TO per 

cenl^ of ^::£sent accommodation retards migrant- education programs 

Take the Vdctvpr^an jsituation witfi one of the great scandals related 

to the demountable^ classroom program for the teaching of English. 

A program designed by the Federal Government to provide nearly. 

one million dollars wortli special .classrooms for migrant 

^education has been rejected by the Ekiucation Department of Victoria 

It is quite eviden^ that accommodation will not be shared. The 

same applies ta teach4jig staff. -Most of you will be familiar with 

the l^ter distributed to school principals last year. i'his is an 

official instruction from the Department: , ^. 

"Teachers trained in^ the teaching of English as 
foreign language have other teaching methods .* They . 
may not b^ used fjor migrant teaching if this leaves • 
unfilled vacancies in their pther rmethgds "V* 

* • It has been made quite oletkx to ,^thnic groups that too often 

the ir cultural^eritage will not be recognised. It is quite cleax 

that those in control will not make available television and radio 

time. Remember Michael Cljjne tojd you last night that up until 

four mdnths ago programs on jra^io and te'levisipA were permittod 

only 2.5 per cent of their time in fqteigh, langua^efe. What he 

• ' * ^ • • • 



(J / 



omitted to 'say was thQ Act alsg stated that of the 2,5 pex cent/' 
1.3 per 9ent had-to be* in EnglisE"* ^ TheriB had td.be ah English 

- , ~ - .. . . , 

expl'anatioiV^ what wars being said. As Micha«el Clyne i)ointQ<3*^ 
out, the cjiange of that. Act has done nothing for ethnic groups' 
in Australia. 

■ * 

Those who hold j>ower aire extremely reticjent to move at 

-any of these levels: power to make decision^; powor to control;' 

■ ' . / 
power to direct, is rarely given, it must; be taken/ .It is only 

^ too evident that the. school system consists of a powerful s^ure 

hierarchy. 'ihe question we need fO. ask is, whether or not 

^ . * : ' 4 

bilingi^^.ism. w\ll enable or will -play a significant role in 



building coalitions of ".common interest , among ethnic gttjups to 
ensure that there is a radical ^hift in the distribution of 

Bilingiialism does exist. I believe that b;Llingual , 
programs, bilingual innovations ar^ creative attempts to oome 

to terms with the demands of migrants themselves. They have . 

? • ' • . ' ^ . ^' 

a right to demand ^ they have a riglit to enstire th^t their. 

.demand^^'^are m§t. They have a right to expect that educatdonists 

will support ♦ them. They have a right to demand that their 

education syrtem will reflect their diversity* 



. Hopefully, bilingual/bicultuiral programs will assist 

• •* 

cx>nfrontation, consciousness raising and collaboration*. 'Ethnic 
groups are powetless^ you arte^the powerful. Such programs . lend 
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., . '"themselves to confidence building and identify- discDvery* they 

i^d to security and pride'. • Ethnic groups have a right to • i } • 

act\ye participation in planning 'the conduct of suph programs. 

, \ ■ ' ' ' ^ * ' ' 

They -h^ve the right to the co-roperation and assistance of the 

/ professional educator. • 

■ / . • * — 

* t 
Maybe, and | sdy maybe, the conference is not, a very 

good beginning It we take particigyStion seriously. As I look ^ , 

around it seems, that we are mane up predominantly of professional ' 

educator-9 and we run real dangers of professional navel gazir^g. 

LQt us contini^e to ask, •What school policies should be adopted'. 

But let us also ask, 'Who should decide, and how;. 
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The foaiowihg papers were presented as part Of a ^mposium on: 



■K : 



BILINGUALISM AND COMMUNITY COMMltMENT TO SQHQ^iilNG 



I'he speaXerc in order were: 



Leslie Claydon. f 
Derek ^Fowler 
Tony Knight 
Patripia Pablete 




Chairman ' s introduction • I 

Australian involvement 

Cultural p],uralism in community context 

Reflections *on bilingual education 

.1 



A 



«3> 



'Leslie^ Claydon 

Let me begin by introducing ,the members *of this symposium, 
Patricia Pablete 'is a teacher at Collingwood High Schoolj Derek / 
F^ler is with the Departjment of Education and Science in 
•(^nbefra; Tony Knight xs fellow colleague of minje here at La 
Trobe University. ' \ . 



In hijS paper, Michael Clyne impr^kied upon us. that • 
bilingilalism is a fac** of life for . a great many childr'en in our 
school^. The same point was made by Alan Matheson t'his moaning, 
Pecans it is worthy of mentl<jai< that this has been a central . * 
understanding informing theVdrk of the teams formed under the 
Educational Tapk Force, Proj^bt df this Schopl of Education, one 
such team havihg worked for its two yeeu: span of operation at 
Collin^^d School. There is, of course, a complementary 

real iss^eacn?'- and this has also been to the forefront of* the teams 

as they hav^^ addressed themselves to their tasks in the several 

* • >% ' •'''"'^^ ' 

schools in yh^ii the project has operated. Mbnolingualilm 

• .'^ i" ■ ' • 



presents a'^iroblem whei^e the language not comm6n-..to the 
teacher andf the parent; where the parent lacks competence in 
English and the teacher lacks competence in the languaga of 
the parent. ^ ^ ^ . > ^ \ 
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^^J^oj^a y jware ,_the ^^^^^ Force Pro ject^ y ' - I ^ ' 



, .series to a cc<Mnp lish two main ob j ectivea. JCt endeavo urs to 

N provide extens^y? smd advanoad level ln-.servioe- teacher 
^education with a direct flow on from theory .into t>ractice. ' »• • 
It aisa hopel^ provide a sahool with a team of established . 
and saccessfuf professionals who will work to a -task oriented ' 
brief oyer tWo years: a brief constructed in close consultation 
vith the school concerned and JLrawn from the latter 's' go^ls and' 
'thq, impediments encountered in the effort to acjtiieve them. 

In all of the schools in which we have so far worked we 
have encountered the phenomena of cultural differem/e.. Eayh - 
of the briefs for the teams - consrtructed in the manner I have 
just described - has set tl;iis phenomena, in the context of home- 
school liaison.' Now it "is far too WeUyfestablished that 
qnderstandinq, sup^rt and recipj^^daTactlon between home and 
, school is a first cdndition of educational, ^uocess for further- . ' 
^ ^ ded Tlere. 

However, it is worthwhile" * 
noting whdt is to bp meant by! reciprocity, in this respect. 

' ■ ... - ^ V . . ' 

There must be a flow in both directions; from scho6l to hom6 
and from home-to school. 'ihe poi^nt was hinted at by Bert 
TownsiBnc0irV hisr* paper of ^he , other evening. It will not do 

■ ' ' 1061. •• ■ 

* • ♦ V— ^ 

1 . ' f\. 



/. 

s 



•'■ ■ ■■ ■■■ , ' '> •■ ■ f 

' , - • • ■'• ■ I " 

f for the .explanations^ initiations and directions to flow always 
fxom:,the'^chool to the home- ; This is particularly vitalfwheri 
thtee .directions and so forth- ignore err discount culturaolf 

' ' '-'V- .' v ' ■ ' *' ' / ' ' 

differences., . - • ^ *1t ' ' 

... . • ' . " <-'■'* 

. '■ ^ ^ " - • •. ^ . ^ . . - ' . 

. We are -not; 1 think, clear as yet as to- t^i^ nat\ir€|;and • 
* • " ' ' "* ' ^ ' * 

'extent o^ the role of schools in creating a true rQcognltion> 

ofi Aus^tralia as plural society. Cl am- assuming that M ' \ 

papers heard a^ this Conference alone leave no-^ne in ||ubt 6r^ 

the simple fact that Australia i£ a plural- isociety. I^e|oginition 

^ ■ ) ■ . ^ ■ . ■ ' . t 

of^ the- fact is a differ-^nt thing again of coiirse: , ' so tar , as I 

am concerned it involves ac tive< and seridu^ considerati|>n bf • ' - 

-• \. . ' ■ . /■ 'v- '■■ 

What organisation and distribution of poWer and resources oug^t.- 

to pettain as a consetgtiehce) , On^ may recall at this 'time the 

anecdote with which Marta Rado concluded her paper • it 

concerned an Italian boy who wished to identify himself with ' 

Aust^palia/ but not at the price of rejecting the culture of his 

u ' ■ • ' ■-• 

parents. How should the school equip him to achieve this? w 

Recall also Michael Clyne's mention of ethnic schools to 

.< 

which migrant parents send their of teil^ ui^willing children. What 
is involved if we assert that the state's system of schooling 



should *cat^r for the aeed which prd^mpts the-pi^ents to do this*? V 

Is it siisply a jnatter of cmrricultm cpntent aiid of teaching ■ 

» ■ . * >■ ■• • ■ . . • 

method? More imt>ortantly again, ^what is .involved in demonsttating 

)tO migrant conununities that their need is being met fay the* schools 

. ^ ; \ ' ■■■ - ■ : . ■ 

of the state? What provision is essential to securing these two 

• .'V * -^r ' r ' ^ • 

distinct but ini^eparabl^t ends? ^ 



■ . Problems of this kind, have been salient Un the Task Fprce ' 

: f ^ V - ' • — ' ■ ■ : . 

Project over the last" three years or so, just as they have for 




long: before that for many principals and staff menibers-pf sphools 
»sucl^ as those in which the teams have worked* In* s^rch of a 
resolution we have had to look seriously at the ins^tutiohal 
orientation of the school of the. teacher's role. 
Do -we value, admit ipiid utilise cultural capital of ethnic 
minorities or do we seek to refashion people by persuading them 
to cash it in and exchanging it ^pr some standard cult,ural , ^ 
currency?' !^ it enough for teachers to. concern theiriselve3 with 
the children they teach or must they act in a larger arena,? 



A section of the second 'chapter of the K^rmel Report (1973) 
comes down heavily in favour of community involvement in the 
sa^iiodling process.. It states that the school as a formal 
institution, separate from both the hpme.andt the world of wbrklv ^ 
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has shown' itself to be inadequate as a means of changing 
patterns of social stratification. This is one way of arriving '\ 
at answers to the questions posed above. In the report of the 
Collingwood Task Force team Open School ; Parents in Limbo, (1974) 
Kathreen Skeltqn quotes a teacher who provides another approach."" 



%: 



■ - ■ ■■ ■ > 

* - r . 

"You can assert that teachers have the sole riqht 
^o make key decisions on what is to be done in the 
schools or you can assert that democracy is a* good 
"^thing. But you cannot tiavs it both ways." * 



In another chapter of the report Terrence Darikjert remarks tlWt 



parent -teracher interaction and' communication appears to be. aj 
necessary condition to involving the school in the community and' 
vice versa. As I have indicated earlier, the matter* of 



bilingualism an^^monolingualism i^ central to that possibility. 

A forthcoming publication ' The qrbSn School ' (1974) fbcusses 



^n the work of the second Task Force team of the La Trobe Project, 
In one chapter June Engish strikes an interesting historical 
note which is opposite to Dankert's quoted remark. 



1.. 
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"students were told that they must speak Englisi^ in 
cl*ass to coiunteract their unfortunate way of speaking 
some foreign language, in the home, the yard .... All 
efforts at communication with parents were made in 



English. It is no wonder we rarely saw a .parent." 



- All this and very much more serves to underline that the 
central concern of this conference! -i bilingual education - is 
not properly to be thought of solely in terms of particular 
methodologies and linguistic thecRiies. As Alan Mathfeson 
pp in ted out, we. deal with large social issues which have^ great 
social and ethical implications or we merely tinker with class- 
room pey-fprmances. Bilingual education is not another trick of 
the trade: which is one reason why this symposium is concerned 
with School in relation to community. 
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AUSTRALIAN INVOLVEMENT 
D6rek Fowler 



7' 



As this is^ a conference about the educatiori of bilinguaJ 
students before speaking on the involvement of the AustraliJ 
Department of Education in the bilingual program for aboriginal - 

^children in the Northern Territory I thought it woul^ be . 

* appropriate if I^gave you a general pictvuse of the overall 
involvement of the Department in tAe language teaching field. 

' ^ . .. 

The Australian Departiiient of Education prov^es advice to 
the Gover^ent on matters .concerning language teachir^ jwhich a^e 
referred to it. AS a consequence it is. directly involved in • 
the English programs for overseas students, programs' for migrant 
children and programs for migrcint adults as well' as providing 
advice and assistance in the teaching of, English to aborigin^al 
children. In addition it is required to prepare and supervise 
the administration of English language tests f or^ ^verseas 

^l^ents, adult migran*ts who wish to do accelerated and intensive 

I 

cou'^ses and young people who may wish to enter naVcil college or 
c^1;ain other CbnmonwiBalth departments. 



' As this conference is mainly concerned about tAe situation ' 
o^^igrant children I shall first outline for you the Australian 
Education bepartmeht's role in this area, as well as some thought 



on the^^achiog of migrant languages i 
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It should be^ understood that the funding and the overall^ ' 
responsibility for the migrant education program rests within ;the 
portfolio of the Minister for Immigiration- and his Department .is 



responisible for the progr'am's development. The liepartment of 
Education assists the Immigration Department by preparing course 



ma,terials, by giving advice and assistance in the tdacher train- - 
. ing programs as well as providing a testing service fpr tlj0 a4uit 



students as has^ already been mentioned. 



The Department is rareaentiy"'writii>g pr is planning to 

-./k ^0Be for children below the 

(ehrigj&ient .<;ourse for childrerj oVer 10, 

and another for the over^l2 age group. 

/ 

- ^ • / . . • 

tb^hing of languages ij^ 'the -schools 'th^ 

the Department hold Jdie v^^^w'^that 

naht migrant grAiips irtight be introduced 

and lower .secondary levels in Schools 
t* . * 
of high migrant density and that these subjects could be made' 

. ■ « . ^• 

available for all children^at those schools. 



Where it is ptacticable and where appropriate teachers are** 

available these subjects (^oiald be introduced as optional electives 

and be made available for a limited number of sessions per week. 

U 
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In a school where thBre a predominance o€ Greek and 

Ital^ian children courses in Greek and Italian language and ' 

t 

culture cooLd be introduced • These subjects would then i 
be available to children Of English-speaking origjfn as well 
aa to migrant children. f 



An advantage of. such a program would-be the presence 

' ' ' \ 

dn school staffs of ^teacher^s fluent in thq langua^q^^'of thte 

. predominAit migirant groups 1 There would thus be available 

' already means of communication between suph children and the 

school/ which ^ould minimize the culture* "shock"^ at presdtit 

^perienced by some incoming migrant children. Another' 

advantage cpuld be that the speaking*t>f a foreign language 

would be made more respectable and, as a ^consequence, migrant 

children wouljJ be encotiraged tp retain their mother toHgue-' 

irrespective of whether their particular language were 

a^^ailable at that school. This could reduce child-parent * 
■ 

conflict in the^home. It should alsQ encourage JSnglish- ^ 
speaking cl^ldren to take up a foreign language, thus helping 
to achieve a better general cultural awareness and cross- 
cultural understanding. The introduction of such languages 
to the school curricqlum should certainly help demonstrate 
to migrant parents that their ^owA language and culture are 
valued in the community at large. 



In the early stages it might be possible for education ' 
authorities to utilise the services of first or second 

generation migrants already employed ia schools- Ip the long*- 

- V . * • 

term education authorities migjiti consider recjmiting trainee' 

^ ^ .J / 

teachers with fluency 'in one or more migrant languages. ^ 

' f . : 

• , ' . • / ^ 

In the matter of^ilinguarl education, the Department 

' .i ^ 0 

maintains an open mind, and is prepared to' listen, in order to • 
benefit from experience elsewhere. 

Unfortunatelv, it is not alwavs tJossiible to draw em 
exact parallel, on the^lpcal scene, with tho/ experiences of' 
other countries in the field of bilingual education. In the 
United Stat/ea, .toj; instance, bilingual schooling has been . / 
facilitated by the existence, in l^rge measure, of homogeneous ^ 
ethfiic communities. This is by no me^ns always the pattern 
in Australia. / 
Situation in the,^orthern Territory . y 

In the Northern Territory, some limited 469^^©^ o^hpnp- 
• gejieity exists emd, following the report and rocomm^^tions 
of an Advisory Group , which said: / //. ' 

/•■■ \- 

"(A bilingual approach) is the approach /which makes 
most sens^, not only to the educationista^and 
linguists but also to the Aboriginad jp^stople them- 



) 

tl\e Department has implemented in the^ Northern Territory the 



(2) ' 
selves," ^ ' 
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first oe 4 number of •'^models for bilingual edut^ation,, 

Bilingual Education Northern Territory's First Model > 

'^e first model is "appropriate for schools in which 

there is a single Aboriginal language acceptable to the 

coninunity and where that language has been analysed and ^ 
■ (3) 

recorded by ' linguists . " / ' - ^ >^ 

Implementing Bilingual Education in, Northern Territory > 

, . . .In '1973 bilingual education was introduced itt 5 schools 

in^the Northern^ Territory: ayf 

» •*# • * 

1. ' AreVonga, ' * * . 

2. Angurugu, 

3. .Goulburn Island^ n 

4 . Hermannsburg , ' and 

5. Milingimbi. 

program was implemented at the pre-school and 
infants 1 levels, and wi'll go on developing sequentially 
throughout these schools. 

Implementing Bilingual Education; How Effected . 

The children's own ;jj§nguage is the medium >of ins true tiqn^ 
'English being studied initially as a foreign language, while the 
children are being brought to a stage of literacy in their native 
language. Then the literacy skills are transferred to English. 



r 
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The "^ole of English changes wh^n, perhaps iii the third 
^or fourth year of schooling, 'English* iaiso, becomes a medium of 

4 

instruction'. Either language ^5 now u^ed as appropriate to 

<» ** \ 

^the subject, being .taught at the time. t)ib pupil 's»mo,ther 

^ > • ^ ' . \^ 

tongue remains a subject in the .curriculum, aXwhich - together 

with the l^guage art^ .of his first langu^ajge - th^ aboriginal', 
child le^s /^about ^aspects of his own; culture; - . [ * \ 
Fo/^ 197^ and Beyond . 

^ Whali^ happening in 1974? ^e five schools in which 
the scheme waa initiated in 1973 rfow'' feature bilingualism in - 

.. - . V ^ ' ■ 

(a) Pre-school ^ ^ 

(b) Infants I . v 
(cl Infants II 



Four more schools this yeai: have begun the bilingual 
♦t)rograra (in Pre-school and Infants I) . They are - 



1. Elcho Isjtand. 

2. Yayayi * 

3. Yirrkala 

4 . Yuendumu . 



' .1 

• . • . lie: 

I 

In 197^, bilingual spl\CK)ling his also been -commenced, ' ^ 
at the pre-school Idvel only, - at ^ . 

* ■ * ' • " 

■ 

1. Bathurst Island, and . - ' ' 

2. Papunja * • 



So that fdirmWl us^ of the local language is now going 
.on in eleven different gomiminitieB. Nine different languages' 
cire involved. * ' 

Developing Lit-eracy ^Materials , * ( ) 

The development of suitable literacy materials represents 
a major difficulty. The problem is l^eing overcome by having 
stationed at the school linguists who. have made a full study of 
the language. ^ « 

These experts have already prepared primers and 
associated materials for the sch<3ols in which the program 
commenced in 1973. similar work Is being -done in the scTiools " 
\ being opened this year". I' ' ^ 



This, work, of course; will continue as the children 
roov^ through the grades. Thus, a considerable amount Of 
material will ^e developed,: 
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• .Thi3 .iJ^^l>3:i<ef , is the summary of the work being- 
undertaken in the language teaching f i^a by the Austr^i 



Department^of Education . 



\ 
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CULTURAL PLURMi^M IN THE COMMUNITY CONTEXT 
Tony Knight 



I think this conference has a couple of themes that are 
emerging, Orie is obviously language as a cognitive development: 



it is the primary theme. The second theme that is emerging, 
c^ertainly with the last f ew^^pe'akers , the whole meaning"* of 
what a multicultural society is about.) 



Michael Clyne talked ^ast night about the oiack of recognition 
by the Australian conmiunity of the notion of cultural pluralism; 

>/ _ . ■ ■ ^ _ . \ , ■ . ■■ ^ ' 

but Bert Townsend also asked a very interesting question, "vfliat 
sort of society is Australia aiming for?" ' Alan Matheson also, 
I think in a provocative way, talked about the whole nbtion of 
power/powerlessness , and the distribution of those groups in the 
Australian society, visible by race, class , ethnic, and sex 
differences, who were powerless to participate within the fj^il ' 
social context of the community. There is, I suspect, no 
general dialogue and no vi^jtfon on a ^)ol it ical, economic and ^ 
social basis about what sol"t of a society we are heading for 
and what sort of a society we would like to see evolve • ^ The 
talJt is often on how to develop a healthy economy, it is rfever 
on what is necessary to encourage a healthy people • think ^ 

that is a very important difference. In fact, I will argue jit 

. f' ^ 
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that we exist institutionally, and particularly in decislpn 
making practices, a$, a monocultiiral society. This means of ' 
. course' the effective exclusion of sopial diffe^renQes* - 

. ,^ Xf We. are going to talk ajpout ch^ngey social change in a 
society, ^hxch xs happening dramatically to Australia at this 
point in its history, 1 think we have goj: to discuss what such 
change could' mean. We can take it in two ways • We can talk 
^about attitudinal changes, or consciousness raising, which, is a 
very popular concept these days,: or we can talk about structural 
changes. I am going :|:o argue that, while consciousness: raising 
and attitudinal changes are iiuportant, there is a fundamentally 
more important perspective which is structural change, . Because 
the structures of institutions contain the logic of how a people 
* are encouraged to think and act towards other people. 

I want to make two points only in the time I* have and^ 
thid is one of th^. I^am going to argue that the institutions 
^in a society either exclude or restrict participation of racial 
groups by procedures that. have become conventional^ a part of 
th^ system of bureaucratic rules and r.egulations. It is this 
logic of systems that is very^ impbrtant to un4iirstand. The 
logic of systems consists of the ;iiles and reguia'tions vAiicl^ 
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peoplo develop within the institutions we all move through, i^e., 
schools, the political systems, the economic system, and the 

coiranercial wor^d. The talk is often ^ as Alah Matheson pointed 

* ■ ' ■ •' ■ ■ ^f* ■ 

out, about cultural deprivation and environmental deprivation; 

and, that certain people, particularly migrants ^ suffer from 

these maladies. I think we have need to challenge the modes of 

Ij^ic within those definitions and what they imply, particularly 

when such assumptions directly influence social policy and ' 

coirmunlty attitudes. - * 

i 

I want to talk about structures in four particular 
contexts. I want to talk about work , decision making practices , 
due process and the procedures of law , eqid finally schools . I 
can't do justice to any of the four in such a short period of time, 

but, by strifctures I mean, the main social arenas that most of us 

( ■ 

move through conventionally in a society, 

f 

Alan Matheson also talked very strongly about the world 
of work and its relationship with migrants, (the bilingual and 
multi-cultural population of rthis society), pairticularly with 
reference to the practice ^of bringing migr^ts inter this country 
as cheap labour. 
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^ The word racism has^never been mentioned in this- 
conference ^d'i am going to argue that such labour policies 
have been racist policies*. Such labour policies are deeply 
Imbued vi'ith colonial concepts and^in turn develop this sort- ' 
' of ^ work rational,!^, they need to be thought about very car e-* 
fully.. It is not just a matter of racial bias, it is racism. 
It depends how youphrasevit and from what cultural perspective 
you are talking. If you are talking to blacks, I suspect they 
are going to talk about racism . If you are. going to talk to an 
Anglo, I suspect you might talk about ' cultufal }^as \ or 
/ work opportunity ', * - * 

The other point about structurles which I think is . 
terribly important is decision making practice^. Such decision 
making practices in work, political, social and professional 
groups define power in a vea^y real sense. If we look around 
and see how many migrants are involved in the critical decision 
making of this community we find that there are very, very few. 
Furthermore, if people, are denied access to decision making 
practices, they are also denied access to information and this 
is part of the whole notion of powerlessness people who are 
i unable to gain access to information are un^le to make meaning- 
ful decisions. We have got to start talking about what that 
means in pluralistic terms.. . ^ 

^ ' ' (.2 : k ■ ^ 
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The 6ther 'process is law and order. "What sort of 

-treatment do people hiave under a* system that is essentially 

monocultural and monolii^gual in its understanding of the sorts 

of groups that it sisrves? When we look at other co^untries/ 

. ' • ■ . ■ ' " • *■ 

particularly the Merican scene, emd the hast of charges rtiade 

• ^ • V It* 

by Blacks^ Chicanes, and native Americ^ans, of unequal treatm'(Sn,t'^ 

under the law, we may have reason also to question some of the 

practices, of law and 'subsequent procedures in this country. 

1 am presently doing some research concerning juvenile 

delinquency, and I recently came across a very interesting 

. coniment by a social worker, who had inter,viewed a father ^ a 

'migrcuit father' as he was called, and the report re^d t 
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" . that he impresses as an extremely rigid 
and angry man who, in spite of his^Q yeaifs irt 
Australia, clings desperately to his traditional 
/ culture patterns and projects his failtare to 

maintain them on t0 £he Australian environment. * 
He thus blames the customs, school and law for 
not supporting him." 

Now that waa, according to the repoift, a so-called example of 
•cultural deficit*, /or 'cultural deprivation'. I argue 
instead, that this is the comment of an. extremely perceptive 
and concerned man, and I think he quite actively portrays the 
symptoms of instjftutional powerlessness which he has experienced 
in this country. ^ 
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^ And finally, the institution ot schooling. Some of oUr 

speakers have discussed this issue in depth; I was particularly 
interested in Bert Tovmsend's comment last night on the whole 
• notidn of 'streaming' and*the practice of testing migrant children 
in schools. So much of our present classification systems'^ 
implement only Anglo conformity. Measurement procedure^ are 
included in the bias of this process. " 

I a^gree with Marta Rado that the institution of a school 
. i3j^:iiQ problem rather than the reverse ; rather than the kids 
coming into school with a' whole range of 'problemsy* or 'deficits*'. 



the problem lies in the school's inability to handle tftiose 
differences/ both cultural and social/ 
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One of the interesting things that we f rnTd when we look 
at how the streaming procedures act, not just in terms of the 
Way students are ported into individual schools, or into various 
groups^ but also how we define those groups as special classes / 
"Migrant education, and a range of other labels. I argue, by 
the way, that separatinc? children into these groups permanently, 
or even on a rather less than permanent basis, is a very • 
destructive process. We have examples, not only, in this 
country, but also extensive evidence overseas that when we do 
this, we segregate children and remove them from the main stream^ 
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of the school life. Ther^efbre, we deny them access to skills 
(academic and social) which they need to sxjrvive later on xn 
that school'. 'It is one way of depriving migrant chil<Jren firotn 
gaining^ full access into the^^xjcaj^ion sysjtem. .But/ when we 
look on the Victorian system as a whole, into the tripartite 
streaming system we have of private , high, and technical schools , 
(and now the conroinity schools)-, - I call them the heads, hands 
and hearts streams - we find an interesting process Because > 
I want to argue, it is not just that we have groups of 80 per 
cent and 70 per cent migrants in some schools^ but we have groups 
of 90 per cent and 100 per cent Anglos in other schools, and it \ 
is the fact that these Anglo children are denirM^piccess to the 
cultural backgrounds of migrants that r think is of equal concern. 
It is not ju^ti that mi^ants are disadvantaged from gainincf access 
to the institutions which we consider to be important in society, 
but that Australian children are equally disadvantaged by bei^g 
denied access to information that enables them to understand tho 
sorts of rich cultural backgrounds, history, life-styles and 
languag^ patterns of othe:^ groups of people. 

1 think there are two distinct issues involved here, and 
one such isdue is a form of institutionalised middle-class 
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"ignorance that has been developed concerning cultural pluralism. 
And, by the way, when we look at the population of private 
schools in particular, where- there are obviously going "to be 
major streams of potential professional people moving out to 
universities, and- eventually into the work force to assiune 
positions of leadership, (given the presfent curriculum flows) 
we find students dismally ignorant of what cultural- pluralism 
is all about. This is because they have been denied this 
contact by the schooling procedures involved. ' i make the 
distinction that they have not been educated, they have been 
schooled, and there is quite a distinction between these two 
cbhcepts. 



I was interested in a question from the audience last 
night abdut primary schools. i have a friend who lasf^^ear 
^ was teaching in a Fitzroy Primary School and I visited, ^ 
I regularly that particular school. There was a considerable 
number of- Greek and Italian parents comii/g into the school at 
recess and lunch time to be with their children, to bring 
^*^®^5^^""ches, and so forth. The teachers, as a whole, were 
yery di3;^rbed by this practice, the^r, questioned the right of 
^ . those, whoJn^hey defined as the 'black-on-black brigade', to 
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go into that school and be involved with their children. 
There was no attempt to bring those parents into" the school, 
honestly and .openly, to discuss with them and to understand 
the sorts of -backgrounds they represent; nor to understand 
t^e frustration and power lessness that those parents have in 
a school situation where they are^ excluded. >^ One^ suspects 
that a migrant woman who doesn't speak English finds the 
situation quite terrifying. The one involvement they have 
during the school day is to be with their children and to 
con^erde with them in their own Icinguage. A very important 
dialogue. yrime and time again I go into primary schools and 
secondary schools, but particularly primary schools, and I am 
horrified at the way in which the teachers perceive the 'black- 
on-black • br;Lgade out in the scho(^l yard and misunderstand 
them. I think this is a very important consideration because 
it is one way of excluding people, f;t:om institutions, and that 
is what I mean by institutional racism. We have got to deal 
with that one; and in the logic of our classrooms. Not to deal 
with^these issues is a cultural commitment to racial prejudice. 
If we look at the range of primary schools throughout the State, 
I am afraid this is often a frequent happening. 

My last comments would be in support of my colleague, 
Leslie Claydon. He spoke of the task Force concept of trying 
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to breakdown this institution^pd dependency on a particular 
logic, to try to get inside schools, work from inside schools^ 
for change, rather than work from our devotional research 
chapels up here in these universities. We should try to get 
inside ^institutions, look to see the way they work, look to 
see the way people ''think, to jugg-le those sort of concepts 
around, to demystify the cultural assumptions that we have all 
been brough€ up with, particularly if you have lived in a 
neighbourhood in a white house with blue shutters, on top of 
the hi;LX. The Task Force concept is an attempt to demystify 
a whole range of those assumptions about ourselves and the way 
we view the world around us. ,Also, it tries to integrate Into 
the. curriculum within school a range of histories, a range of 
backgrounds and differences; thus thos^ differences will Aot 
be seen as deficits. It is* too easy to talk about 'cultural 
deprivation'. i argue that a five year old kid who can speak 
two languages is a damn sight more skilled linguistically than 
I, and I am paid ^to work In a university. Unfortunately, we 
too often tend to see thj^ skill as 'cultural deprivation', or 
'some other fancy name, and I would like'^o put question marks 
aixjut those ,easily handled slurs and the labelling processes 
that are placed on people because of iSllt procedure.* 

t 

The other very interesting project that is going on in 

the schools by the way, is being run by anothei^ colleague in the 

Dejjartment, and that is trying' to bring people into the • 
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teaching service who have European credentials! They are in 
a teach'er training situation here. Diploma, of .^aucat ion program, 
-and eventually they will go out into the schpols. Now this 
colleague has Ini^ enormous diffibulties in convincing teaSiers' 
colleges and university training institutions that, this concept 
might be serving a much neaded area in ouy teacher recruiting 
procedures. Such procedures fiave been traditionally mono- 
cultural in practice. i might add here, that the EdUdati6n i 
Pepartment of Victoria, particularly the past secondary Director, 
has been extremely co-operatiVe in supporting the Task Force 
concept. But we do have a couple of programs going herp, and 
I think that they are very important. j ' 

So, my last" point would be that teaching is, in a sense, 
a political consciousness towards these issues. Teaching is not 
3ust a matter of being an efficient technician. 1 argue that 
technical competence is very important, but rational perceptions 
towards the political, economic, social, and ethical ramif icatit)ns 
of education are also critical. This includes the notion of what 
sort of a society we are lioking for, what sort of a vision we 
have for the 13 plus million people living in this society. One 
could argue that one might not know what this society is going to 

133 . 
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look like,, but we carv argue about what we would like it to look 
like, and that dialogue would include everybody J with all* those 
differences , lancmaae . culture and lifestyle. 
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Patricia Pablete. 

There -are only about four points I would like to make. 
I have been thinking about these over and pver again during 
.the last few weeks, ever since I knew I was going to speak to 
you. . * <♦ ' 

5he first point is that, in my opinion, education is a . 

continuous process not just a process that starts when, we are 

3 or 4 or 5 yeeirs old and finishes when we are 15 years old. ' 

If I were to be asked where I would put the emphasis of human 

resources and economic resources in this long continuous process 

of education, I would say that, I wolild put them in the earlier 

« 

years of development in the pre-schooJl and primary school years, 
I would also like to see something done in the 20 to 30 year 
old bracket, and. in the 50 to io year old bracket. I don't 
agree that we should only be thinking of the adolescent .and 
the child as the most important consumers of education. 
I think that if wef are to do anything with children, especially 
with migrant children, we should start with the parents, and 
even the grancjparents , because in the countries of origin of 
^hese- children grandparents and other older members of tli€ 
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community- are- very important. Most of the probietts that the 
childr^en havBj and which we caijnot solve, arise from all these 
people' and we are hot*rea6hing them in any sort of way. , 
Perhaps we are trying to teach them English but that is about 
all. ' 



'^My Second point is that, in my opinion, bilingnal 
^ucation is a feature of a multicultural approach to education. 
If we really want to' see a multicultural socifetvr we would have 
to be just as committed in persuading ncn-migrant Australian 
students to understand and become acquainted with other cultures, 
as we are in familiarizing migrant students with the Australian 
culture. I think the^e "two things should be done simultaneously 
if we are to take bilingual education seriously. 



. , My third point is thajt no matter how expensive youi;^ 

' . . equipment is , what iflodern methods you have , and what beautiful 

books therie are, , education boils down, in my opinion, to hiaman 
, relationships. .Human' relations are subtle partidularly , 

, t^etween people-^ who are different,,, who are strangers. Perhaps 
one of the things that is really stopping W in relating to v 
^ our migrant students is not so muoh the language or a lack of 

m : ■ ' - 

.information but the apprehension that such relationships 

■■ ■ ■ ^ - ■ * ■ 



;d4%hr.b^ change. It is easy to establish a . . 

reiation^ip person whom we do understand, wltoia we Jcnow 

and we like. , It is another matter to establish a relationship 
With peo]ple tha^ know anything about,. f 

' ■ ■ " : • ■ ■ , ■. ■ - ■ ••■ ■ .J •■ . 

Ifow as -feeaehersr we feel that this is bur mission. Or 

■ " ■- . ■ * . . .. -..if.-- ■ 

. ■ ■ ... * y ^ 

do we want;, for example / the student to know 1:he difference/ 

betiijeen^^ eqid lateral triangle ^nd an isosiceles triangle? ^ 

■ ■■ ■ ; ■ . ' ■ ■ ■ ■ . - -y- ■•' ' : - - ^ , \ ■' • 

But if we really do feel that we want to establish relationships 

-„ ' .■ . .-■ - , . , ■ ■ ■ ■.•■>.."-■■-; > 

with people/ are we well equipped in skills and abilities to do 



so? Has anybody told us^how to achieve this? , Hav^ all 'the : 
colleges of education, for example, taught Us any skilly that 
social workers have, that priests have? Are we aware of this? 
Shouldn't we perhaps, be asking to be taught these skills? 
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COM^ICATION INTERFERENCE AND BILINGtJMi GROUPS 
Rede Lar . : 

♦ *• • 

My paper concerns a broader approach to bilingu^ 

instruction in that I take language to be just one element in 

.the complex htmian communication nlatrix, , " .I am more interested 

in how diff^ent modes of communicatipn work together or dis- 

■ f ■ , ■ ■ 

jointly during the transmission of a message* * By modes of 

communication I mean the primary senses of tpuch^ smell, 

taste, sight/ and hearing. All or various combinations of 

them are often signalling infomation^imultanepuslyyduring 

a communication transaction. For instaiice, I might answer 

another person^s question with a positive head ©tod while I 

verbally reply with a "yes". " ^ 

However, the different modes do not always compl^n^ent 
each other. The signals are not redundant; with regard to " 
the one- message. For example^ the message may. be conveyed 
with a negative statement while the head nod remains positive. 
InVother words contradictory sensory signals about the same 
intended message may be generated by the sender which 
confuses the receiver. Consequently , the intended message 
can be interpreted in two ways. And this is communication 
interference. 



Transmission of a message does not imply that the 
signals are complementary; they can be contradictory as 
shown by the above example; the visual and Verbal signals 
are iiicongruous • Hence, incongruent signals may be defined 
as two or more sensory signs prodliged coincidently but with . 
oppositional content so that the message can not always be 
underjstoodi* Even if one signal is . much stronger than the 
Other/ the receiver will generally hive a less definitive 
or vagiae* conception of the sender's true intent • 

So what application does communication inter fereziice 
as. previously defined (ir^congruent signi^s) have for "* 
bilingual studies? ' ♦ 

since dilemmas ,t:ain occur- between native speakers 

during a communication sequence, one can predict that 

communication interference will more than likely increase or 

be magnified when non-^native (migrant) and native speakers 

engage in communication. This se^ms particularly true for 

the bilingual during second languagiL learning if he conieis 

from a culture whfteh shares very/few similarities with the 

new one. At this time the bilingual mainly concentrates 

» 

upon the verbal. He is intently involved with th6 basic 
vocabulary, syntax and grammar of the second language. 



Fc^nnal instruction is limited ta th6s^ aspects of language 
proper. His instruction does not include other sensory cues 
or signals associated with the 'liew language. For example, 
he gets no explanation about eye contact behavior for sender 
-* and receiver. In other words bilingual instruction does 
not entail such important items as listed by Scheflen Cp.90, 
1972). . , 

* ■ , 

As the people of Europe and Asia }i§Ve come- ^to the 
United States, many of them have quickly adopted American, 
dress, vocabulary/ and certain customs, at least in public. ' 
But the acculturation of interpersonal spacing, gesticulation, 
and vocal qualities of speech comes muich more slowly-^^^ 
possibly because these behaviors are unconscious and are not 
/oarmally taught. As a consequence,' the original patterns of 
gesttire and spacing remain until roughly the third generation 
So tl>e ethnic backqrounij of most migrant grandchildren, can 
still be guessed" by watching their spacing and gestures , 

. ' < . " * '■ 

For this reTason language learning should perhaps take 
on a more geneiralized approach to communication father than 
solely written language. Conflict aftd cdmmunication inter- 
ference would ;seem to increase because Q^^F^g^li: of instruction 




which is what Scheflen reite^ra:tes (p. 94^1^72,) i 



When people have come from diffelrent. ethnic 
backgrounds, they can misinterpret each other J s 
gestxires and nuances of metacpmiaunication 
Different interpersonal spacing between members 
of two cultures may lead to hurt feelings and 
vail^e judgments. 



He cites fqr example the Black movement behavior 

a 

interaction between males nec^sitates less face looking as 
this is considered rude, whereas White Anglos normally look 
their listner"in the eye". So essentially cohflicting 
signals will multiply because the language learner is un-* 
consiriovia of his, "for instance, Italian body language ^ 

, ' , , / ^ . ^ 

which interferes with usbal English body language that 
Australians see accompanying spoken English. 

Without this preparation in^ther sensory signals 
the migrant's general communication success may be radically 
altered even though his speech is proper. Bilingual 

education has failed if the overall communication rapport 

• . * ■ . ' * 

of the migrant has decreased. This seems particularly true 
in light of recent results of psychological investigations 
carried out by Albert Mehxabian (p«43, 1971) and Michael 
Argyle, et al. (1971) . Both researchers have tested 
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CQXiimunicatibri cues in social interaction in which s^sioi^y* 
sigfTials were inc^ongruoxisi^ 



According to the two findings, people decjode . 
coinnmnication messages containing inconsistent signals hy 
giving pridirity to facial expression (554) , tone of voice 
(38%) , and words (7%) . Obviously language is not the 
only or the most important commtinication' signal according 
to these psychologists. However traditional second 
language learning prdgraras have been. largely , if -not totally, 
.oblivious to improving non-language communication skills. 
Thus, communication skills are still restricted to speech 
and its syntax, morphology and semantics. Prxtns^ry skills 
that have been proven to be valuable such as movement 
behavior, i.e. facial gestures, and paralinguistics, i.e. 
tone, of voice, remain outside bilingual instruction which 
seems somehow <def eating the purpose of thesd programs, for 
good language skills, in the restricted traditional sense,- 
do not mean good communication. And lierein lies a serious 
ctiticisin of ^i^ingual instruction; there is an oVer-- 
6mphasis on the "word'' and what constitutes good Sljandard 
English. It seems over cerebralized educators have mis- 
taken the true. purpose of'^^their profession. The primary 
function of education should be' the dissemination of ' 
knowledge. In order to accomplish this goal a basi^ 



foundation good communication and rapport is essential* 
Furthermore, this rapport is not limited to language that*s 
only part* of the communication sequeSice. It is time for 
bilingual education, to expand, 

( ■ ■ . . 

Often good-intentioned educators and linguists lose 
track of reality in their efforts to help the migrant with 
his sole problem - as they see it - learning to speak English* 
Their efforts are sometimes pointless iii ' view of ttiigrant. 
problems. For instance, they will usually take the position 
that tanless a migr^ant speaks Standard English he will never 
enter into the higher rungq of thp economic-social sii^rata. 
Their assujrtjption seems plausible* However, reality is that 
some migrant groups in Australia such as the Hungarian- 
Australian group' already* had a high position in education 
(upper middle class) before they arrived in Australia* Many 
have entered their profession here without speaking perfect. 
Standard English; they speak English with a Hungarian 
accent; -^et their social-^economic status is higher than the 
majority of native Australians who lack a tertiary degree. 
Less than 2% of Australians have a tertiary degree; so i£ 
educators equate education with "high" status it^^seems that 
migrants already have a higher status than 98% of Australians 
despite the fact that they do not speak standard feglish. 

* . ■ • 



Also, this assumption that educator's espb^ 
Standard English (spoken) m^^sins high economic social status can 

' ' . ' .. . o ■ ; 

be seen ta be discriminatory and. hardly an accurate -proposdtion 

i • ■ 1 ■ / ' ' : ' 

for several reasons . * 



^ First, the migrant who has immigrated to Australia after 
his eighth birthdate has already liiaffeerod his dominant laijguage 
which is generally non-English excluding migrants from the 
Commonv/ealth countries. Along With this language comes its 
paralingiiistic^ or such things as rhythm, intonation, etc. ^ 
Beyond the spoken language he has also mastered the movement 
behavior code within his native culture. What this means i6 
that rh:)tbmic patterns of "how" to talk which is not to be 
confused with VVhat" fie says and "how" to move which' is not "what" 
to move has been learned. 

In my dissertation (Lar, 1973) I reported that five-week 
old infants .babble and move in q rhythmic manner that corresponds 
to the spoken language and body language of tlie mothet. I 
surmised ^ the work that quite, likely neurophyi^ological brain 
mechanisms are responsible for the syhbhil-onization of the pre- 
verbalizal^on and movement behavior of ther infant. If this ie 
the case, it would appear that migrants ina,y .have • 
problemjs w:j.th the new English rhythms and Australian movement 
that m^y never be overcome in the sense ,of complete mastery of 

English ij^ralinguistic or Australian parakinesia communication 

. 1 ' * 

feattjires* m m^j ^ . 



Plasticity of the brain decreases with- age. So.it would 
seem that the migrant whose first language is Gfeek, for example, 
may speak English with a Greek accent or Greek paralinguistic 
features. i 



Due to neurophyslological mappings of the brain, set 



rXready at five weeks of age, t>ie migrant is unlikely t6 ever 

fully master spoken Standard English (not the syntax etc. but the 

>•'* , • -i 

rhythm) or the parakinesic features of Australian movement behavior 

(force, timing, spacing). And this often seems to be the case as 

previously noted by Schef len that migrants have grandchildren that 

still display, in this Instance, the native Greek rhythms and 

gestures. 

< ■ 

Yet, educators maintain that the first generation migrant 
must speak Standard English which appears highly impossible due to 
the timing servo-mechanisms of the human brain. Again, the 
educator is, expecting and demanding the impossible. And what does 
this do to the self-esteem of the migrant - the self-esteem that 
.toe must have to insure good communication? What does it do to the 
n^l^nt family when migrant children correct the "funny sounding" 
non-standard English of their parents as their teacher's correct- 
them? Educators are creating problems not solving them. 

H • . , 

Secondly, proof that there is a one-to-one correspondence 
between Standard English speaker and his or her high economic- 



social status hafs never been documented. Beyond this point, why 
should th^ teacher or administrator dictate what socio-economic 
status a migrant should have? Why should the White-Anglo Saxon 
Australian tell migrants and impose bn them their valiie judgment 
that working on assembly lines In automobile factories is debasing? 
How is this opiniated and biased educator going to raise the self- 

esteem of the migrant-by denouncing the migfant^s livelihood / 

* • . - ■ ' 

which he may In fact be very proud of? iDld the educator ask the 
migrant, -first, if he enjoys his work and is satisfied with *it 
before condemning it? 

Furthermore, causal relationships between Standard English 
and hlglt social status is hardly forthcoming in view of dialectal 
variations of language in various countries throughout the world. 
For instance, geographical pockets within the United States have 
various dialects. There is the Npw York, Boston, and Southern 
dialects for instance whicft are named after the general location 
where^they are spoken. These are considered to be non-Standard 
English dialects in the U.S., however, the people within the 
regions do not exhibit a substandard' economlc^isoclal status. Like- 
wise the dialect spoken in the Southern section of the United 
States as in Birmingham, Alabama illustrates the low correlation 
between spoken dialect and statuer, for this city reportedly Jias 
one of the highest ratio of millionaires for any major city In 
the country; thei dialect spoken Is Southern not Standard English. 
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The latter dialect Is Indicative of the Mid-Western States which Is 
not recognized as the area with the highest: socio-economic standard 
of living. ' ■ ^ ^ 

Thirdly, ic^y times educators and language specialists In 
their sincere effort to Improve the migrant's status are really 
counterproductive. Frequently, one hears an educator comment 
that the only way to Insure tiat migrants achieve "higher" status 
Is through the magic of Standard English. In other words to 
^ become the corporate executive the newly arrived Turkish migrant 
, should take a crash program and master Standard English, therefore. 



* i I 

he'll never have to work on the assembly line; After all / 
educators - thp 2 per cent Intellectual elite In Australia - have 
decided that assembly lines In factories are the root of all evil - 
especially the migrant's. Assembly line work Is menial, degrad- 
ing and ghettola^ng (whatever that Is - academicians are 
Interested in rhetorl9| not definitions). So upon arriving in 
Australia the migrant Is told that unless he speaks Standard English 
he will never have status which is ridiculous. Everyone has 
status. Better or higher status is strictly value judgement. 

It seems unreasonable and preposterous fjdfwkcademlcians to 
formulate opinions about this or that job being better than another. 
And then, in the name of Intellectual authority, Impose their vlew- 
^ point on the unsuspecting migrant and his children. Doomed forever 
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cverytime they utter a ward. -it. seems* that the self-respect and 
dignity of th^ migrant assembly line worker or anyone else should 
be taught - not the opposite the biased elltest's vlewpalnt. 
Does degradation begin In. the bilingual program? Quite likely • 
many of the migrants' enjoy their jobs as much as the educators 
enjoy teaching. Value judgements In the classroom such as the 
above Is generating problems for the migrant < If Australians want 
automobiles, then, thejr need assein^ly lines - fchat's a fact not a 
myth. If certain job conditions on thfe assembly line are de- 
humanizing, change the conditions buC don't condemn the ptatus of 
the job jtfhlc.h Is undermining the self-esteem of Choae whq, make an 
l>onest and valuable contribution to society. 

A more Insidious and subtle form of linguistic" dlgerlmlnatlon 

and biases enters the overall work force. ' Educators are responsible 

for the tests personnel uses to assess a job applicant. ^ Even If 

the candidate writes and spells In good Standard English, wheti the 

migrant speaks he can't hide his Yugoslav or*Pollsh accent or 

conceal his Yugoslav or Polish movement behavior which has earlier 

„ ' , ' . / 

said to be more important than the actual syntax and semantics or 

speech proper during conkunication. ' Personnel arid society have 
emphatically been told that Standard English is the "appropriate" 
dialect 'to. speak, so, 'dbviously the migrant is not up to par. And 
as stated previously - It is a condition he may not be able to • 
change. So are educators helping migrants and their st^tHs? 
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It would dppear that the educator *8 demands are motb damaging than 
beneficial. x - . 

r 

Consequently, it seems more feasible for ^ilingual Q 

instruction to incorporate an expanded prograip basfd on human 

communication. Tolerance or good communication - not Standard 

English - should be the primary goal in these programs* \ There is 

t^p. place in education for value Judgments and unattaincible demands 

V 

Dignity at^d self-respect of the individual revolves on human 
tolerance. To achieve this goal instruction should contain 
information about non-language cues such as movement behavior arid 
cultural values. The approach should be interdisciplinary. \ The 
format might include instruction in movement behavior, proxemics, 
and semiotics. The proposed expansion of bilingual instruction 
is not meant to replace^ current bilingual practice but comp^lement 
it. There exlsta^ today an overemphasis on verbal communication 
which needs to be supplemented with visual communication. 
Psychologists claim that^ we ri^member about 20% of what we hear/ 
40% of^what we aee, and 70% of what we both hear and see. 
Bilingual programs should take advantage of efficient learning 
techniques and provide visual data with language instruction. 
Finally more interdisciplinarian content In bilingual Instruction 
can alleviate the verbal tyranny mentioned in the following quote 
from Dominic La Rvisso (p*3, 1971): 

11)0 . ; ^ . 



"In our own time much is heard about the. communication gap 
between sub-cultures > races, parents and children. If it 

' . ■ • ' ■ ^ .'. 

exists at all , tMs- gap may well be the product 0:6 too 
much rather than too little communication; it may derive - 
from a kind of intellectual pollution produced by an oirer 
emphasis upon verbalization in all phasi^ of liuman affairs ♦ 
We tend tp think and act as though there is a one-to-one 
relationship between verbal activity and effective human 
interaction, between wh^t a teacher says and what a piipil . 
l&rns, between what a lawyer articulates and how a jury 
decides. Yet, the evidence needed to support such a 
belief is not now available. It may well be that learn- 
ing, persuasion and generally effective interaction take 
place in spite of rather than because of verbal activity"^' 
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Gavan Boyle 
Teacher 



Prahran High School 



I am not particularly involved with the bilingual 

program all the time, there are oth^r teachers, but I was 

asking stujients, for the purpose of' this conference, what ^ 
♦ 

they thought of it. I can't quote verbatim what an Arabic 

speaking student, 13 years of age said, because he has been 

in Australia for only seven mont±is and it was rather difficult/ 

extracting information from him. ? But, to paraphrase it, he 

* . • ' <. . ' 

said, "I read the Arabic Booklets" I said, "Why", and he looked 

r 

at me as if to say: You silly fool for asking me such a stupid 
question. • 

"Because it is my language", he said. ' 

) ■ • - 

Wedl'I was silly wasn't I? And, I asked later on, "What will 

happen when you do understand the English book? Will you read 

the English booklets alone?" 

"Half an<^ half*^ he said* "Then I will be able to speak 

two language 

I think, tlat does summarize what I have to say^. The students 

need a sense (if ';;3elf-respect, and bilingual education to me> 

% ' ■ 

at r^aat^^s f& as theory is concerned, is one positive way in 



which we can give students that sense of self-respect. But, 
as a practising teacher, I have found difficulties. 

The difficulties I have found extend only over the 
last three to four weeks, and -that certcTtnly is not long enough 
for me to draw many conclusions. * * 

, Firstly, a background*to Praiiran High School, We have\ C 
over a thousand students at the school and the curriculum is > 
fairly traditionally structured. The migrant program works 
basically on a withdrawal system where students are taken grbm 
subject areas as long as the teachers will not moan and groan 
and swear and curse at the migrant students' absences. In terms 
of bilingual work done in the school, three years ago there waS 
a course where student:^ learnt Greek but that was abandoned because, 
to quote the teacher who is' still at the school, "I do not want 
to teach that any more because I found that the actual students . 
who come in have sucii^ a diverse range of schooling and skills 
in the language." So she was experiencing difficulties - she 
was a Greek teacher - and she-was unable to cope with the^ 
problem of teaching Greek. r>l^ow, whether that is her-.^oblem 
or our problem, is another matter. 

Secondly, we do have some foreign language books in the 
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library. The books which existed last yeaiTf of course » 
have floated arovtnd and .ended up in migrant homes which 
is a very good thing in my opinion but not so good- for 

he libraricui. We spent a couple of hundred dollars 
this year on foreign language Ipooks and those books are 
very enthusiastically taken'^from the library. vj 

Thirdly, I have tried to encoiarage students to bring\ 

i, 

their own books along. Ther^ are students who are willing 

to do so. For instance, there is a Form 4 lad* (aged about 15) 

who comes from Venezu6rla, and he brings along Spanish science 

books and when he is bored or frustrated wj^^ second language 

learning he reverts to doi^ some science. Me is v;orking vFith 

form 1 students (aged about 11) as well as with Form 2 , 3 , ^cuid 4, 

so it is ratj:ier a difficult situation. 

Fourthly, at the school there is the Multilingual 

Project which was begun only three to foiir weeks ago. I 

decided that the beginners in English would be cui interesting 

yroup, and certainly a deserving one, to start with; also a 

Form 3 group. \ 

♦ The begii^ers consisted of a group of eleven students 

ranging f tom 'Form 1 to Form 4. Before the ^bilingual program 

was introduced, they spen't five periods a day in migrant 

... 
Knglish,£uid one period in Physical Education. But now they 

do attend classes, for various practical subjects, such as. 



home economics^ art, needlework, etc. That means 
that the migrant education program has changed a lot over 
the last three weeks, in which- the bilingual program has been 

in force. The students meet as a group about twelve times 

•■ , • 

a w^ek. Which amounts to about eleven hours. During this 

■ , -I 

time, they usually do a little bit of formal second language 
learning And then (perhaps for about half the time) they are 
sent off to do other work from resource materials, such as 
the Multilingual Project. I" *^ 

When I introduced the Project to them they said, "Oh, 
but what about our English?" I said, • Look we will see ^ 
how you go for the moment. You have got a lot of English 
work at the moment, you are doing about 3 to 4 periods of 





Engl±;3h a day. This will provide some variety and you may 
even pick up some English from it. You just tell me after 
a few weeks. I4^t•s just try it out." So, away we went with 
the beginners* 

The. Form 3's were more enthusiastic,, most of them 
go to Greek school and arp fairly competent }in Greek.. 
They took on the project vejjy readily. The reaction two 



or three days J later from the students who were saying "What 
about our English?" was, "When are we next going to do the 
booklets?" So, their opinions had changed completely, they 
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were eh'thuslastlc. I think they were enthusiastic for a 
number of reasons, but most importantly, their miilds were 
functioning more than they had been in the past. 

Previously, in th6 beginners' class there was a lot 
oiE friction, a hell of a lot of friction* , There were 

three teachers tcUcing that group of students five or 6ix 

O ■ 

times a day. Each of those students was presentBig some 
sort of disciplinary problem. Now, immediately, there 
really was some decree of social intjeractipn, there was a 
heightehing of morale of the students and their sense of 
self-identity seemed to be coming to the fore, and they 
were becoming happy. So, there was something positive being 
done at' Prahrah High School. Fair enough, I thought, bilingual 
education is the answer. But the honeymoon was over, sdme of 
the problems started to arise. 4. ' 

There are specific problems that relate to the program 
and people who do not know th^program and don^t know the' 
units probably won't readily appreciate them, I will briefly 
mention .them and then suggest that there are solutions. 
The solutions are up to the teachers, they are not up to the 
people who develop bilingiial materials. 

Firstly, the structure of the unit I used (communioations) 
itself is very fluid, very open. Questions are Worded, '^^fould 

11)8 
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you like to'. 'Vfhat about suggesting ways in which you 

could do such and such', and tfhe students ^en't used to 

that type oi^ question. In their JBnglish classes they ajtre 

asked specific questidns and they have to answer off pat. 

In a lot ot the school subjects at Prahran they answer, off p&t. 

(That doesn't necessajrily describe other inner suburban schools) 

Also, in their ethnic schools they answer off pat. Now, 

suddenl]^ a flexible program arrives where they have to 

refer to several booklets and a resource kit. They aire 

expected to work independently, ^d they become confused. 

For instance, some Arabic speaking students were 
classified by an Arabic teacher at the school as being very 
intel^ligent and very well equipped in the Arabic Icinguage, 
but I found that they were not comprehending. I think it 
was because they were not used to the structure. So k . 
teacher organising this; progr£un, does have to bear in 
mind this problem, and give the necessary support. ' 

The se^^ond problem is one of literacy in the 
mother tongue. With the Greek students there were several 
cases wher hey were not able to comprehend because their 
ability tg read Greek was limited. This was encount^rcTd at 
the school three years ago, as Ixmentioned at the beigjjrining. 
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Teachers h^ve to realize eind become aware of these 
difficulties and take steps to counteract them and it^is 
only the Individual that can resolve these sorts of problems. 

In summary,. iMo honestly feel that the Multilingual 
Project will succeed at Prahran High School but only if; the, ' 
teachers are prepared to put a lot into it. And I think 
that any teacher who takes \Xp this sor£ of project must be 
prepared to do a lot more work. A lot of work has been done ^ 
but there ^is a lot more to be done .yet. 



r 




Shayne Elpyd 



\ 



Teacher t Princes Hill High School 

. fx- ■ . - 

■ ■ ■■■ ■ ' ^ ■ 

Last year at Bnin^wick Girls" High School Cthis year 1 am 

teaclng at Princes Hi^l High School) we conducted a trial on 

■ . \ ., . ■ 

one of Marta Rado"s Muj^tilingual Project units. The reason we 

conducted it was to fink out the sort of problems the units would 



present to teajchers and Students* We carried* thi^ough the unit until 
its completion; this took about six months* It was a worthwhileJ 
experiment, 

) ^ ^ 

The students who participated were about a dozen (jjreek girls 

from Forms 1 to 3 (11 to 14 year olds) • They ranged from two girls, 

who were. virtually off the ship (or of f \the plane) when we started 

the unit, to a number of girls who had bi^en in the cotintry from four 

to five years. This meamt that there was a range in their English 

language competence and in their length o£ stay in Australia. Why 

did we choose Greek girls? Initially, we felt that the school had 

ln--l:^uilt support for Turkish and Italian girls, we had a Turkish 

teacher and Turkish language .plasses, and we had a humber of Italian- 

speaking teachers and Italia^ classes. We decidied that the 'Greeks 

weren't getting enough support from the school and so we started with 

the Greek program. 
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The unit was entitled "Sport", and it consisted of the 
usual multilingual format that Marta Rado has developed: that 
is, it had booklets (one in Greek and one in English) emd a 
resource kit. The girls were given a book in each language, and the 
resource kit was made available every time we met. The unit was 
desired to bring out the similarities arid differences between the 
two cultures. In this way we could start with ^he students' 
knowledge when we had discussion3 or presented them with new material. 
Thtf unit was alsp designed to introduce the students to certain 
elements of Australian culture, such as- 'What, do Australians do at 
weekends?' cind 'Why is sport so importemt?' 

As students worked through the unit the tendency was, first of all 
to work solidly in Greek. All the discussions were in Greek. The 
English was very rarely looked at. But, as we progressed through the 
unit, come of the discussions began to take place in English and 
there was a tendency for more ,of the students to refer to the English 
IfGxt. The two booklets were used: there was a transference from the 
sole use of Greek at the beginning to a use of both English and Greek 
as "the unit developed. 

In addition to the unit, we screened, in conjunction with 
Brunswick Technical School, a number of Greek/Turkish films 
at the local Gteek cinema. This was particularly 

» . • • 
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valuable in that it showed we weren't merely paying lip 


■ i 
• * 


:-..A, 


service to the idea of valuing their culture and' language. 
We were actually saying, "O.K., we will come to see your 


i 


■ T .■ 


films. We will participate • We ate not just going tq show 




you English films". The ^students responded' *to this ae you 






would expect. We also had se;s6io;as of GreeJc dancing; At 


• -1 


• 


• - ■ •* . , 
times, aftpr working for, say 35minutes the girls would 
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Stop and all participate in some Greek dancing. I encouraged 

* * 
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them to bring along their records.. It was a lovely en4 to^ 


•* 


a session'. Greek dancing was taught in the school in 


■ i. 

i 




^Physical Education - we were able to extend this. The 
unit also stimulated many discussions on widerranging 


■ 1 

■ 




topics. My knowledge of Grelsce. and Greek culture 


■ -♦' 




increased dramatically. 


\ 




Evaluation of the unit 


'1 
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It was a trial and we were ironing out certain difficulties 


1 
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One of the problems we^iicountered was that initi^ly the 
unit wasi, not;| self-correcting and we had a mairanoth^iitask trying 


■ B 


to correct the studen-^s* work in Greek. I do not speak Greek 




^ and we had no Greek-speaking^ teachefs in the school which meant 
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we had to go outside the school to get correction and this 






was a problem. As a result we decided that a large part of 






the unit should be self-correcting, so that, without a native 


i 




language speaking teacher, students would still get somei sort 


■J 
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of feedbacJK from what they were doing. • 
Student, reaction * 

Firstly, I would like to note the reaction of the ^ 
non-Greek students,. Generally they clamoured for the 
introduction of the unit in their language, especially 'the 
Arabic-speaking students (Egyptian and Lebanese) . They re&lly 
wanted to start and, in fact, often, came around and read the / 
English versions and impatiently waited until the booklets 
in their own language arrived. When they did arrive, they 
took them off and woirked on them on their own until they 
had caught up with the Greek sttidents. ' ^ , 

Secc^ndlyr one of the main ^benef its of the unit, when 
used with a small group of students, was that peer group 
learning was very muchf in. evidence. I will cite a cou^TLe 
of examples. We had a sixteen year old Greek girl who had 
been in Australia for about five years. She was very listless 
and apathetic. We didn't know why she came to school, and 
neither,! tJij;il<rrSid she. 'She didn't seem to be getting anything 
out of school and yet she came. She didn't have much self-respect: 
it had allbeen ecpded away. Working with £his unit, we discovered 
that she had a very deep knowledge of Greek higtory cind was 
able to pass on this knowledge to the students who questioned her* 
She became a valuable resource and^. seemed to regain her self-respect. 
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Her whole attitude to school and to her other subjects, changed. 
I remember that her typing teacher came up to me an(J said: 
"What has happened to Soula? Suddenly she is doing things." 

• few ' ' ■ 

I felt that this change was directly related to the fact that 
she had become someone who was greatly valued and respected 
by the other students. f 
The second exaipple was a much younger girl who 

X/ 

was unable to read and write in English. She found that 
she wante<3 to do the unit very badly. She had been to# school 
in Greece and so had some basic knowledge of the Greek 
language in its written form. The other students helped her 
tremendougly e She was able to write in Greek when she , 
couldn't write in English, and this led to her wanting to 
learn to read and write English. The result of this 
was that she spehL a iiuinbt::x of luiich Liiuetj each week, 'Until 
the end of the year - ow|asn*t just a stpft term interest - 
•reading with her form teach!^. f 
V^v^^' Overall there were a number of benefits to certain 
^ individual students. Although we largely worked as a group 
quite often I gave the unit to students who wprked on them 
individually. This was especially ^done with the newly-arrived' 
. students and I think it was extr^ely valuable for them. 
^Instead of studying only English all day, they could work in 
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Gr6ek - keep working, keep thinking - not meVely exist L<a 
a situation in which English was the only accepted language- 
for work at school. Two beginners who usedNdie unit 
^progressed in their acquisition o:^ English remarkably 

V 

rapidly. Thisi may ,have been due to the girls being exceptionally 
bright,, but their progress was noteworthy. ^ 

Other s^dents also benefited, including a group who 
had bew in Australia for a number of years but whose ability 
to use the English language in writing wais very poor. Their 
level of conceptual development was quite high but they 
were unable to express themselves satisfactorily in Ei^glish. 
Their written English was similar to ^hat of a five to seven 
year old. When given the unit in English cind in Greek, they 
were able to express themselves in their own Icinguage at their 
own level of maturity, Reading their essays (which had been 
translated into English) , one could see quite clecirly the 
different standard in their English and Greek work. I > 
suppose we were ensuring the continuation of their cognitive 
development. 

In summing up, I can ^ay that working with the Multilingjjial 
Project materials was a very valuable experience for me, 
and I think, for the girls too. 
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Coburg HightSchool 
\ 

As I am not directly involved with the teaching of. Migrant 
English, and as we have been using the bilingual scheme in my 
school for only a week or so, perhaps my task is to give a general 
outline, of the situation at Coburg High School- 

A. survey done a few weeks ago of 606 of our 670 pupils 
showed that seventy per cent come, from "migrant families" ~ where 
one or both parents were born outside Australia. Thirty-seven per 
cent of pupils were born outside Australia, and about a cfuarter of 

these have been in Australia less than fiv*=» years. 

* ■ .- 

i 

Tlje school is a "disadvantaged school," eligible for 
Disadvantaged Schools Grant money, we are of comparatively low 
socio-economic intake and a high migrant population, and the survey 
revealed that the largest group of parental occupations was labourer 
or factory worker. It also goes without saying that a high 
proportion of our pupils' mothers are working, and many of those at 
home are minding pre-6chool children of neighbours who are forking. 
We have a small but steady intake of non-English speaking pupils, 
this year a little smaller than last year, and this year so far 
almost all have been -Jj^iebanese, Arabic speakers* 
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Max Peter 
Principal 



Our resources at the school consist of three teacheifs, 
slightly fewer than we. had last year tal'^hough I hope this 
situation will be rectified) • The three teachers, are of 
excellent quality, with tremendous devotion to duty And they 
make the progreim work within the limits imposed on them. , 

We have a hoCise, acquired by various means, ad joining the* 
school. This separation from the main building is very handy 
because children can be withdrawn from the school for greater 
or lesser periods of time as nteessary, and yet be in such close 
proximity to the schoolground that they can mingle with the 
mainstream of pupils for social contact. If teacl^rs feel that 
a newcdmer should remain in the annexe all day for several weeks, 
this can be arranged with no trouble. On the other hand, a" 
child can he placed in with the mainstream for part of the time; 
this can be done so that the child cam return and ba cushioned ' 
from the rude shock of such contact. 




The house Is equipped with such Commonwealth equipment as 
we are entitled to, plus some money from the Disadvantaged 
Schools Grant from la^t year, and, hopefully, from this year, 
together with resources 'secured by the school. Now, I must be 

frank about this - our interest is, in teaching English to the 

.... \ ■ ; 
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non-English speaker. One simple reason is that we have nobody 

on the staff who can speak anything else but Kngll^h, except 

one Italian-speaking teacher who arrived th^s year, and is fully 
engaged in teaching Italian and French. 

The English we teach can be, I suppose, divided broadly 
into four streams (and pupils may be involved with one, two, 
three or four of these) , 

1. We have migrant English withdrawal groups for the non- 
English speakers ai>d all those at the lower end of the 

'spectrum who can be fitted in, bearing in mind that 
.tUfee teachers cannot cover a great area because of * 
the demands on them. 

2. We have remedial groups (or at least we had - because 
of non-replacement of a resigning teacher our Remedial 
English teacher had to be withdrawn from this field 
and placed into other classes) , 

3. We have "Special English'* - another form of Remedial 
English for those pupils not taking a second language 
at Forms 1 and 2 (11 to 13 years did) . It was felt 
that pupils who were barely literate in English should 
not attempt other languages at this stage, so we should 
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give them more English. These groups are blocked on the 
timetable with Italian and French classes at Forms 1 and 
2. • ^, . 

4. Then we have "normal English" which in itself has to 
-^modif ied because most forms contain a high, pro^rtion 
of migrant or under-acAieving pupils. 

When I talk of our problems, I suppose you are iiot learning 
ariyLhing you do not already know but I think it is necessary to 
set them before ^you. 

f^^^ major one is that of communication with parents. We 
have not solved the problem at Coburg and I do not know anyone 
else wjio has /except Brunswick Girls' High School. I do not seem 
able to find a way, to g^t 'parents to school unless the children 
are in trouble or they have a complaint - and this is not the way 
I want them to come. Were I to have multilingual or bilingual 
teachers on the staff, irrespective of what subjects they were 
teachiijg, this would be of help. Were I to have a multi- or 
bilingual social worker (or workers) from the Department of 
Immigration this would be better still. These are possibilities 
if one has the people with skill and time to do the job. 
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Our school is, by and large, equipped With staff on. the 
same staffing ratio as schools in North Baiwyn or any of the 
"golden circle" Eastern suburban schools , with the exception 
of gaining^ couple of migrant teachers. Perhaps" I am not 
being fair here, for earlier this year I applied for, and 

f 

received, two extra teachers for our spec ia^v needs in English 

over and above our target. One lasted for two days, and the 

other has gone on to short time. These are things that happen, 

but the sum total is that wc do not have enough people on the 

staff to cope completely with what I see as a terrifying problem 

at Coburg. It is not the child being- taught at the migrant 

centre, many of whom j^re making amazing progress. The greater 

problem is that of the child in the middle who is .falling between 

two stqols. Unable to be dealt with in the migrant centre, they 

are still largely illiterate in English, largely illiterate in 

thteir mother tongue; they have not absorbed Australian cultural 

id05ws,y©t are in many cases ashamed of their ethnic origin, (Yet 

this is not completely true - many are proud of being Greek or 

Turkish, and this may be due to religious or social clannishness) , 

In far too many cases, Coburg High School will turn them out when 

K 

they turn 15, and they are destined to become the second-rate 
citizens that Alan Matheson spoke about this morning; they are 
destined to be the factory fodder; they are destined to be unable 
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to pull themselves up. I hope that their children cap, or 
their grandchildren. When I taught in the EaaLern suburbs, 
where migrant children were. rare, (or indistinguishable from 
Australian jpupils in English speaking ability) I believed that 
the second generation would be all right. All that wa$ needed 
was that the dhildren went to school for a while and all would 
be well. In two years I have learned a lot - I am now * 
^ pessitnistic and think the process will take longer than just 
the first or second generation. 

If 1 can get away from the einotion and the complaints , we , at Coburg 

accept the bilingual program adopted by us in the last week or 

so because we are prepared to try out ideas that promise to 

alleviate our situation. We can fit th6se into our scheme of 

things. The limits of staff and time were also factors in 

our trial of the program. Changing attitudes of staff 

acknowledge that there is a serious problem to be tackled, and 
'i . * ' . ■ 

\ %)iat this problem is not just at the non-English-speaking level. 

A couple of years ago, I think the attitude of many staff was 

that "they aren't learning because they are dumb. They can 

speak English, so they should be able to understand me", 

without realizing that basic social spoken English does not 

necossariry allow for compreh<^gsion^of school-room English as 
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spoken by a subject teacher* digress fujtther, the change 

TTf" attitude came from the acquisition of the house. Once 
you have one, you can ring up people and say "I have a house 
beaujtifully situated for Migrant English" aVxi^ soon you have 
i^eachers. If classes have to be taken in -cdrridolrs or locker 
rooms, migrant teachers who are wholly involved, as are the 
two earlier speakers, and as I know my teachers are involved, 
do not come. Once you have involved teachers, they talk to 
others over cups of tea at recess and lunchtime , and they alter 
attitudes of other teachers so th^t there comes an increasing 

awareness of this problem of identity, of language, and 'a 

> 

realisation perhaps that these children have an advantage 
over us in that they do speak another language. 

I hope that this bilingual program will tie in with the 

introduction of Italian to Coburg this year as what I hope will 

be the school language taught in the school , dominating or 
♦ 

perhaps phasing ou% French eventually* In addition to Form I 
Italian, we are holding Italian classes after school for any 
E^upil^who wishes to dttend them.^These classei^ are run by CO AS IT 
(Comitate Assistenza Italiani) * Pupils are encouraged to attend 
Saturday morning classes held elsewhere and we are pr0pared to 
give any group the opportunity of using school facilities for 
classes. For example, at the monient I tfiink there may be classes 
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in Turkish held at the migrant cfentre on Sundays - at lea^t 
negotiations are under way. Perhaps through these trlasses I 
may meet* parents who otherwise would never be in touch with iQe* 
They rarely turn up, despite the efforts of a Turkish social 
worker from the local overworked Psychology and Guidance Branqjl. 

Kow to the program itself. It is being tried Out oh six 

■ . . V 

Lcbclnese girls* Why this group? Because they are the last ^ 
group to enter the school^ and because they have been placed 
in the one form for mutual help and support when they are not 
at the migrant centre. We hope 'next term to run it in Tui^ish, 
Greek anS Italian. ^ 

There is some £eed]:2,ack already vfithin the week. Soma 
parents have indicated that they are highly in favour of the 
scheme, and this could be significant to success* If we can show 
that we are prepared to^do something "theix" way instead of jUSt 
in "our'' way, links with the school may be established. 

, Other children are most anj^ibus to get into , the scheme, but 
extension, I' feel, poses problems. There is a need in the. scheme 
ancillary staff or someone from the community - to check the woafk, 

I know that the progiram is supposed to be self-<*correcting, but I 

* t 

n 

think that if a child w!k:itea something, someot^e needs to read it. 



If it is written in English we can do this, but i^L^n Arabic, an 
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Arabic reader or audience is needed. We .should be abj.^ to 
obtain ancillary staff to meet our needs^ but where and how I 
don't know. Disadvantaged Schodls Grant money specifically ■ 
excludes . employment of ancillary staff. 1 don't know where 
the money can come from; 1 don't know whether Arabic 
volunteers arg availal?le and this area needs to be looked at. 
X think^jijiat later ve shall need many people* to assist with 
the program. 

For the f utvure I hope that we can extend the program 
into the classrooms in many siabject areas. I hope that not 
only our migrant centre will be involved, but migrant centres 
irf other schools in clos^ touch with each other on the bilingual 
program. Too many of us ar3 scratching away in our own little 
areas, solving problems the. hard way, and unaware that two miles 
down the road they have solved tliat particular problem. Had we 
known this, we could save ourselves much worry and needless 
effort. Thus close liaison and ancillary staff seem necessary. 
We need people - I would rather have people than equipment, 
because equipment needs to be programmed, operated and used by 
people, yet people can teach language and values/ offer help 
and sympathy.. 



What is; needed above all is a much greater awai;eness 
in the community generally that there is ,^ migrant problem^ If 
we do • not do something about the problem, whether it be through 
bilingual programs or welfare officers or whatever the solutions 
are, we are goihg to create a society that I, for one.^ will be 
ashamed to hand over to my children • We are going to create a 
^ghetto society, we are ^oing to doom many migrants to the status 
\ of second-rate citizens, and that is not the sort of Australia I 
wemt to»see in the future. 
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June Engish / , 

Principal Brunswick Girls • High Schojbl 



I read on the agenda sheet that I am going to talk, about 
Practica^^^^plications . Of 'what? So I thought "Well it must 
be the Implications of putting theory into practice" 1 

First of all we decided that bilingualism was going to 
apply to Australians as well aa iirmigrants. An inner suburban 
school has not only migrants but alsp good old Aussies , and you 
have to look after them too. They were going, to be able to / 
learn Standard English -^nd they wei^fe'^qoing to be able to learn 
immigrant languages. Softer all, if you work in Brunswick, If 
you are working in a factory, then you have got to be able to 
sp^ak Italian or you are isolated. Jt you want to shop in a 
range of shops in Sydnej^ Road, then you need to be able to 
speak immigrant languages. The major language of the Brunswick 
society is Italian* But, of course, we want the kids^ to move 
beyond the Brunswick society, or at least have the right to make 
the decision to mov^ beyond the Brunswick society, so therefore 
we want them to know the standard variant as well as dialects, 
which we don't denigrate. 



< .We all have various linguistic styles. Each one of us 
varies, our words according to the occasion. So it isn't just 



a problem for migtants'. The thing is we need. all these 

^ . / 

language styles to move in all cireas of society. 



It is not enough to say we are going to work on a Greek 
bilingual program. We have got to know a. lot more about it^ 
I was sending out my letters to parents in formal Greek 
(KatherevoUsa) when I should have been sending them in the 
colloquial jDerootic Greek). There is also a lot of sensitivity 
aroxind the area of dialect. One parent, said, "Oh, my daughter 
is not going to continue doing Italian. ^ey teach them in 
Central Italian and I am a Northerner". 



' . J ' ■ 

I agree with those speakers who have said effective 

r 

communication is the important thing » Yes, conmunication is ^ 

the important thing in all sorts of sub jects^bout all sorts of 

content. As teachers, if we want to get a message across about 

4 

a concept, about an idea, then we will ham it, the kids will play 
act it, we will mime it in drama, we will use all means^ to get 
the message across* But it is not enough to merely commimic ate, 
I think that we are going to disadvantage all our students un- 
less we teach them also the standard language variant. It is 
not necessarily better language. Ono had only to listen in to 
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th6 New Guinea debate about which dialect, should be made the 
official language to know th^t official language is a historical 
accident. But we must face up to th^ f act that the standard 
^language is the official language. Standard English is the 
language of literature and the educated,' So, if we are going 
to function well, if we are going to get those jobs or go. to 
university, we must be able to speak standard- English. If • 

are going to ^ead the literature of^any countary we need 
^aecess to the standard language. ^ ' 



M far ^s teaching the immigrant language'^goesy the Icids 



lasv^ got to know the standard variant as Wfell as using their ' 
C[ialeets for cJbmmunication in all sorts of ways. If they don't 
>knpw t^he standard variant they can't read the literature, th^ 

- ^ ■ ^ * ^ / ■ , . ■ , ■ 

iPan't get the jobs at the loca^soliditors typing out formal 
letters in the standard language. -They have got to be able 
to spell. J It can't remain a spoken langxiage. 



^We also believe all^ students must be educated. ' It; 

sdunds funny hearing a Principal saying that^doesn't it, but 

' . . ■* ' , . ^ ■ ■ . * - . ' 

^it xs a new. thing at Brianswick.* < Before we just felt that all 
* 4 . ' ; . • - 

gtudents shojild be taught English." It didn't matter 'if they 
v/er6 taught nothing else. Cut out maths - we don'tr get ' 
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irtaths. teachers anyway. Cut out science - we don't get 
^ience teachers anyway. We haven't got science rooms , 

< • . , . *■ ■ 

either. Forget all that. Give them art^ and crafts? 
They don't n^ed wor^s there . A 'keep them happy syndrome' . 

That's now out.' We are ashamed of ourselves for 
ever having been patronizing and having thought that kids 
were congenitally deficient. We are' aga^inst withdrawals. 
^They are. out too. They have gone. The kids were iabelled. 
We had moved them from the educational scene. They were. a 
damned nuisance anyway. We were gldd to get rid of them. 
But withdrawals are out. ^Now it is main-stream support. 
Kids are going to b'e ^educated. 

Right I So you set up a main-stream system. How 
does that work? For example^ at^ English time four forms 
divide into siab-groups with as many teachers as required. 
We try to match lip what the teacher hais to give with' wha^ the 
kids need, but we make it" so that it is fluid and flexible. 
«' ' ' ■> ■ 

Because we didn't have enough teachers we introduced 
€-A.X., or Cross Agfe Tutoring. Tjiis isya time when ^sjbudents 
tutor other students. * They do it as par t^^ their ordinary 
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curriculum, they take C.A.T. as one of their options.. I'here 
are about 90 students involved from Forms 6, 5, 4 and 3. They 
can tutor their peers but usually they tuto'r^^^^ger students, 
including students of p^^ary school. They are, paid by the 
hour. 



If-* you have got a diverse student range, and it certainly 

% ■ • . 

is diverse, you need more people involved iri the program. 
Don't think you are going to get more teachers, because you are 
no.t,, so use the students. Sweated labour perhaps, but we are 
paying them. Student tutors are taught how to teach and help 
the students in the bilingual program. T^ie kid^ have got 

looks of involvement on thedr . f actfs and feel that they are 
understanding it all anji that they are doing' hard work. The 
libraijian has noticed that more kids are borrowing books, that 
the migrant students are taking l^ome a hard' book in the 
immigrant language usually, and lots of easy books in the 
English language; whereas the Australian kids are doing the 
reverse, hard books in English and easy IdooKs in immigrant V 
languages. Sg, tKere is a balanced situation and np one feels 
jbetter than anybody else. 

In a bilingual program, you want bilingual teachers with 
methods all over the curriculum. You no longer want specifically 
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a Greek teacher. You want a 'Greek teacher whose methods are 
maths, and science.. We have a maths, teacher who speaks Italian 
and we would like to release -her to float across the curriculum 
so 4hat she can help underachieving maths, students with English 
language difficulties. The maths, teacher says, "She is ,a very 
intelligent student. She can. do the maths. it is jUst that 
she cannot understand the linking words." 

It is no good even thinking that you ara going to teach 
in the first language (and inainjfy our bilingual program is used 
with 65 Form I sttidents) unless you have a lot of resoiarce 
material. Yoia' have just got to spend thousands of dollars on 
the library * -thousands of dollars.' 

.What we are trying to do is, not only to perceive 
difference, but to r.eally use it and grow it to the point that 
it becomes a most superb advantage. 

We divide Form I students into forms according to^ their 
ethnic groups. We have a Turkish group with a Turkish form 
teacher, their pastoral teacher. she makes the home visits. 
She can speak to the parents in their first language. An 
Italian teache^ participates in "the bilingual program in the 
same way. She c?an communicate with the home. She^pan see 
that the kids do homework in lihelr first language. 
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We were very concerned that we shouldn't create ghettos 
in the school by dividing ki^s into form groups on an .ethnic 
basis, so they only work in ethnic -groups for ten petiod3 a 
week. During the other ^twenty they are divided heterpgenously 
for drama, music, mat^hs , ,unit studies, arts >^nd crafts, 3cience 
and religious education. 

We have Ethnic Parent Councils where the parents come in 
and conduct meetings in their first language. The form teacher, 
the pastoral teacher is at those meetings. We run standard 
lan-guage classes. We have a bilingual creche. We looked' for 
a leader who could speak Italian. I am employing a bilingual * 
office girl who will do accounts. She speaks Italian. She 
can answer mdst phone calls. It is important not to "have to ^ 
drag teachers out of class. You should h^ve bilingual staff 
in the office. You should have bilingual staff in the 
library. 

We are quite straightforward' and forthright about -laying 
"Yes, we are educating for careers" and we are trying to credehtial 
kids for careers". We are determined that the full'^range o"f 
'career options will be available .to our students. 
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We believe there is no implicit disadvantage in being 
a migrant provided that teachers and schools dignify difference 
and develop new programs to utilize the vast cultural riches 
of our extensive immigrant population and their offspring • J 
believe we are inature enough to accept and efiicourage cultural 
pluralism. . We should not ask people to choose between equally 
valid lifestyles. There is rodm for diversity. 
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